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honey 
screwiest yarn about Gulf Aviation Gas. 





Have you made a try at getting one of our Whopper Diplomas? It’s just what you 
need to decorate that den of yours. And to get you the proper amount of respect 
from your friends the next time you have a lie-swappin’ contest. The Diploma’s a 





with a special cartoon of your Whopper printed on it. Shoot us your 


MaJsor AL WILLIAMS. alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,” 
Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Oils. This exclusive, Gulf-owned process 








digs down extra deep into the 100% Pure 
Pennsvlvania removes as much as 20% more 
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THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Dear Major 

\ sir, last week I was cruisi ym my 

little boat. The Question her full name 
Yaw! Ketch Any Fish? when I seen 


in airyplane bobbin’ up and down on the 
water Hey” hollers the pilot, ‘where's 
the nearest landfall?"’ 
Well, sir, I couldn't resist that one 
What do vou want a landfall for?,”’ I 


yelled You've done made a waterfall! 
But he didn't laugh none. “I'm outta 


gas.’’ he savs, nasty-like. “You got anv2?”’ 

No gas here,’’ I comes back This 
thing runs on wind.”’ 

So does this!’" he snaps, ‘‘but it takes 
gas to start it Where am I, anywav? 
Can't be the Missouri ‘cause I don't see 
no mud!’ 

It's the Missouri, O.K."’ I tells him. 

But she's growed a little. This vere's 
the Gulf of Mexico _ 

“Quit your kiddin’’* he savs, suspi 
cious-like I don't hear no Spanish Musi 
Besides all this palaver ain't gettin’ me 
no gas."' 

Then he sort of snapped his fingers and 


clomb out on the wing. I thought she 








was sinkin’, but no! By grannies, he began 
to pat that engine and talk to her. And 
ang mv binnacle’s barnacles if it didn't 
bust out into a roar! 
How'd that happen?”’ I hollers 
Well,”’ savs he, throttlin’ her down, 
vou told me where I was and that was 
enough. I just whispered into her ears 
Honey, this is the Gulf this is 
the Gulf’. That's all she needed. Just 
mention the word Gulf toa plane engine 
and she feels like a kid. Thev ain't nothing 
likeGulfAviationGas,sailor. Honest,thes 
run better onthe thought of Gulf Aviation 
Gas than on some stuff out’n a pump 
And dang my rudder post, if he didn't 
take that thing offen the water and buzz 
outta sight! That's why I'm gettin’ a 
motor for The Question, stranger. | wanta 
burn that Gulf Aviation Gas, too 
R. H. Wade 
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Lots of Room in this 
Two-Passenger Cabin 


Two big six-footers are accommodated com- 
fortably in this trim, fully upholstered cabin! 
Doors and steps on both sides provide easy 
entrance and exit. All windows slide open 
for ventilation. Largel uggage compartment. 
Ample space beneath seat for batteries or 
radio. All controls grouped for easy manip- 
ulation and extra leg room. 


For Only $425 Down 
You Can Get a CUB 
& Learn to Fly FREE! 


Every purchaser of a new Cubis entitled toa 
free flying course, including dual flight in- 
struction by a government licensed in- 
structor. Get a new Cub for only $425 down 
and learn tofly your own plane without pay- 
ing a cent for dual instruction. See the new 
Cubs at your dealer's and ask for a free flight 
demonstration... Trainer $425 down, Sport as 
low as $465 down, Coupe 
$665 down. 





- COUNT THE CUBS 
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The Finest Light Plane Ever Built... the New - 


1939 CUB COUPE 
with Side-by-Side Seating 


EET the newest member of the Cub family—the 1939 Cub 

Coupe! Bigger, faster, roomier and more luxurious than any 
other plane in its price class, it is the finest light plane ever built! 
And it is completely equipped. With plenty of room for two, side-by- 
side, this new Cub Coupe is the answer to your demand for a super- 
quality, low-priced, companionable ship. 





Offered with the 50-horsepower engines for which it was expressly 
designed, the Cub Coupe handles its 1200-pound gross load easily, 
economically and safely—with 90 miles per hour performance. 
Now perfected hydraulic brakes enable the ship to be maneuvered 
smartly and safely in limited space. Completely streamlined landing 
gear minimizes wind resistance. Standard equipment includes Good- 
rich air wheels, hydraulic brakes, hydraulic landing gear, smart 
wheel pants, full-swivel tail wheel, compass, air speed indicator, 
navigation lights and battery, and 15-gallon tank. 


No other side-by-side type plane at anywhere near its price offers 
such smart appearance, roomy comfort, complete equipment, splen- 
did performance and safe, easy handling. Only $1995 F.A.F. Lock 
Haven, Pa.—or $665 down with easy monthly payments. 


FREE! 


Send today for catalog on 


| PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
| 108 S Street, Lock Haven, Pa., U.S. A. 
the new Cub Coupe and 


th edele. the fseo fiv- Please send me your free catalog on the new Cub 
sapteengy be ghee a | Coupe and other Cub models, full details on the free 
your Cub dealer. Paste flying course and name of my Cub dealer. 





coupon — or write your | 
request on penny post NAME 
card, if you wish. Piper Aircraft Corp., 108 | 
S Street, Lock Haven, Pa.,U.S.A Cub ADDRESS 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark | 
and Cub Aircraft Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. ; CITY — =EHEMl ill = 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
SELLING AIRPLANE 
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THE NEW BOEING 30/7 


FOR TWA AND PAN-AMERICAN 





*4 


LOW C00 -EQUIPPED* 


*COMPLETE LINE The creators of the splendid new four-engined Boeing 
OF PIONEER “AUTOSYN"™ 


REMOTE INDICATING 307 “Stratoliners” entrust Pioneer Instruments with 


INSTRUMENTS vital functions of control and navigation, expressing 
AND 
PIONEER FLIGHT thereby their confidence in Pioneer's time-proved 


AND NAVIGATIONAL 


reliability. And Pioneer craftsmen are thoroughly 
INSTRUMENTS 


mindful of the honor which this trust implies. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


754 LEXINGTON AVENUE + BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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THE [440 cessna AIRMASTER 


The 1939 Airmaster is a really ownable airplane. Cruising speeds 
of 143 miles per hour at sea level or 151 miles per hour at 
optimum altitude will enable you to travel in step with the 
times... With four people up, these cruising speeds are attained 
by employing only 75% of the 145 H. P. made available by 
the well-known, dependable Warner engine. Economy, charac- 
teristic only of the “World's Most Efficient Airplane,” the New 
Cessna does 15 miles per gallon of gasoline . Youll own 
with pride and you'll fly with pleasure. 


Texas Distributor, Arkansas and Louisiana Distributor, 


Hangar Six, Inc., San Antonio, Texas I. R. (Ted) Young, Shreveport, La. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 








The New Cessna 
Gives You These: 
Full cantilever construction 
Cleanliness and superfine finish 


Reliable smooth-actioned Good- 
year Hydraulic brakes. 


Electrically actuated split type wing 
flaps. (The longitudinal trim of the 
Airmaster is not altered when flaps 
are extended. ) 


Feather-lite controls, operated in 
anti-friction bearings 


Visibility cs. through beautifully 
curved windows and unobstructed 
windshield. 


Upholstering by Laidlaw 


In the Airmaster you get as stan- 
dard equipment a Curtiss metal 
propeller, radio bonding, seaplane 
corrosion proofing, locking type tail 
wheel, electric starter, navigation 
lights, Kollsman instruments, gen- 
erator and innumerable other neces- 
sary conveniences for you and your 
passe ngers 
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Cause For Satisfaction 


HE steady march of aeronautical science towards 

elimination of the last few remaining hazards to flight 
was never so impressive as during the past month when 
manufacturers and laboratories announced the new ter- 
rain clearance altimeter. the automatic and continuous 
direction finder and the stall warning indicator. You 
may read all about them in this issue and while reading 
find just as deep significance in the fact that these 
epochal aids to air navigation actually provide new 
simplification for transport flying rather than adding 
new and complex gadgets and instruments to the maze 
that already face our ambidextrous pilots. Quite natur- 
ally, the most impressive note is the evident contributions 


being made by aeronautical science to safety in the air. 


Modern instruments and the various uses of aircraft 
radio when coupled with proper maintenance and wise 
operations during bad weather should provide our 
scheduled air line operators an unprecedented high safety 
factor this winter, blacking out so to speak, the em- 


barrassing records of past winters, 


Further cause for optimism and satisfaction in regard 
to operations during the ensuing months is the fact that 
several of the competitive lines have pitched in altogether 
to standardize minimum requirements for clearing flights 
and to work in harmony and unison as if they were of 
the same corporate unit. That kind of cooperation can 


result only in profit and benefit to all, and what’s more 


important, confidence to the paid fares who are the 
operators’ first consideration. 

With all this in mind the air line division of the avia- 
tion industry and their good customers can look forward 


to a happy. profitable winter. 


Beyond Regulation 


\ unfortunate and unnecessary epidemic of mid-air 

collisions during recent weeks has plagued private 
flying activity particularly in the southwest. In most of 
the instances those involved luckily got down unscathed; 
in one case a victim was badly mangled and lies in a 
hospital for no telling how long. Any or all of the 
half-dozen accidents might have proved fatal; and there 
is negative solace in the idea that ships can collide in 
the air without killing the occupants because pure luck 
is the chief factor involved. 


Carelessness and foolishness may be put down as the 
predominate causes: carelessness where take-offs or ap- 
proaches for landings were made without proper obser- 
vation and foolishness where maneuvers like mass take- 
offs and amateur racing were attempted by the inex- 
perienced. 


There are three angles to such accidents wherein we 
might benefit. First. an obvious lesson to all fliers to 
keep their eyes open, steering clear of the automobile 
complex of “nothing can happen to me” and not to 
attempt racing or mass maneuvers without proper ex- 
perience. Second, there are enough accidents in all phases 
of private flying activity without straining to invite bold 
face headlines that retard newcomers. Third, if those of 
us who participate in private flying and bemoan strin- 
gent regulation which we consider is blocking progress, 
then we must fulfill our unwritten responsibility of safe 
and sane flying because, after all, the bulk of regulation 
has always been for protection of life and property, and 
generally directed against a dangerous minority who 
have little regard for their own necks and consequently 
none at all for others’. 
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Military Aviation And The Crisis 


E are not concerned one whit with the debate of 

who sold out who in the recent European crisis, 
whether democracies or dictatorships, Chamberlain and 
Daladier or Herr Hitler were on the side of right. What 
does concern us is the fact that during those trying hours 
when Europe wavered on the brink of war, air power pro- 
vided an unprecedented stimulant capable of lightning- 
fast action in two directions: peace or war. Fortunately 
for civilization, it brought peace, which, however in- 
definite, removed at the last moment the threat of a 
second world war. 

After Godesburg, Britain and France faced war grimly, 
unflinchingly. After Munich, the people were told they 
need not fight for there was to be peace with honor. 
Behind all the camouflage of international diplomacy, 
and despite all the pretty speeches and running about, 
when the final dish was served the truth came out: The 
British and French air forces were simply inadequate to 
cope with Germany’s. The price for peace was the carv- 
ing up of Czechoslovakia because the democracies could 
not afford the almost inevitable ruination of their cities 
and peoples from aerial bombardment. 

During the darkest days, observers centered their con- 
jecture on the numerical strength of the air forces of the 
powers directly involved. They learned the significance 
of preparedness in modern times. England and France, 
it developed, had lagged, while Germany had rushed 
armament building with increasing strides. The lineup 
appeared to be: Germany 6,000 planes; England 2,800 
planes; France 2,000 planes, and Czechoslovakia _be- 
tween 700 and 800, Russia remaining an enigma with 
nothing but rank guesswork to go by. Added, they lined 
up as follows: Germany 6,000; England, France and 
Czechoslovakia 5,600. 


Behind the numerical strength of the air forces ob- 
servers sought to estimate the production rates of the 
powers. Here, too, it appeared that the Nazi air force 
was out in front, for conservative estimates placed the 
German production rate in the neighborhood of between 
250 and 400 planes per month, whereas France’s produc- 
tion rate was believed to be the poorest of all, while 
England’s was thought far below that of Germany. In 
regards to quality observers again gave the lead to Ger- 
many. Some reports on German production which are 
either extremely bullish or remarkably defined give Ger- 
many an operating airplane production system capable 
of turning out 1,000 planes per month rather than the 
200 to 400 which is the conservative estimate of news- 
paper correspondents. But it does appear reasonable 
that in existing strength and system of production, Ger- 
many leads. 


We are losing faith in estimates of first line airplane 
strength for the reason that existing numbers, however 
accurate, do not indicate true air force strength. Our 
own GHQ air force has but 350 first line planes at best, 
yet we know U. S. air strength rates more than that. 
And although we also know our air corps industrial 
plan for drafting resources, then quality, personnel and 
then numerical streneth, should be the method employed 
for rating air power we cannot afford the costly blunder 
of Britain and France who had to capitulate to the mailed 
fist despite treaty obligations, because they had neither 
production system nor numerical strength. That, in 
short, was the role played by military aviation in the 
latest European crisis, and concurrently the signal for 
the United States to undertake with dispatch the tre- 
mendous job of reconstruction and expansion of its air 


arm without which there is no national defense security. 








A Message From The Chief To The Corps 


Sone The Ax ros News 


ODAY, as I am taking over duties and responsibilities as Chief of Air Corps, U. S. Army, I want my first 

official expression to be a tribute to my able predecessor, Major General Oscar Westover, whose untimely 
loss has been a blow from which we shall not soon recover. His service as an enlisted man, as a cadet at West 
Point and as an officer through all the grades from Second Lieutenant to Major General is such as to com- 
mand the sincere admiration and deep respect of every military man. His tremendous accomplishments dur- 
ing his too brief tour as Chief of Air Corps speak for themselves. They are a lasting monument to the long 
hours he spent in their execution. His honesty of purpose, complete sincerity, lasting loyalty, and steadfast 
attention to duty stand out as characteristics that we who are left may well use as a guide, a pattern and an 
inspiration. These qualities made him outstanding as a man, as an Army officer, and as Chief of Air Corps. 


The present period in the history of our Air Corps is a trying one for officers and enlisted men alike. 
Everyone must put forth a maximum effort to meet the herculean demands incident to our expansion pro- 
gram. The GHQ Air Force has performed an efficient and commendable task of reorganizing our tactical 
units and raising to a high level their state of training. This has but served to emphasize the urgent need 
for more combat and maintenance crews. The air base forces must be greatly increased and in some cases 
created in order to properly operate and care for the airplanes now being produced as the result of high 
pressure work on the part of the Materiel Division. This necessitates that our Training Center, the Tactical 
School and the Technical School work at accelerated efficiency, mayhap longer hours, and increase their out- 
put without lowering their present high standards. 


This increased effort all along the line is essential if we are to build up our tactical units and supply 
them equipment in accordance with the War Department program. We of the Air Corps must realize that 
these results can be obtained only if we have complete accord and thorough coordination of our efforts. 


Washington, D. C. 
September 30, 1938 





—H. H. Arnold, Major General, A. C. 
Chief of the Air Corps. 
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Propeller Stress Determination 


A new technique developed by Hamilton Standard engineers utilizes an 
sraph to determine stresses on the propeller during actual operation. 


By N. V. Clements 


EVELOPMENT of a new vibration study technique 

that has brought about revolutionary improvement 
in the design not only of aircraft propellers but also of 
engines and othet parts, has been announced by the 
Hamilton Standard Propellers division of United Aircraft 
Corporation. The new technique, which seems almost dis 
appointingly simple permits accurate measurement ol 
the stresses at any point on the propeller during actual 


operation i teal hitherto impossible. 


Phi most outstanding ily intage of the new procedure 
is the resulting increase in operating safety, since it Is a 
relatively simple matter to predict the behavior of the 
propeller once the vibration stresses are known. Hamil 
ton Standard has been deeply concerned with this prob- 
lem for many years, and previous to the development ot 
the new method. had made a meticulous study of the 
vibration problem irom every possible angle. Asa result 
of this intensive study, the company has successfully 
engineered approximately twenty thousand controllable 
pitch propellers for almost every type of engine in the 
world, without experiencing a single failure of the catas 
trophic type, where the propeller flies apart at the hub. 
However failures near the blade tip. which are less 
serious in character, have occurred at rare intervals (ap 
proxim itely one in every fifty million miles of flight). By 
intensive application of the new method, Hamilton Stand- 
irc expects to reduce even these occasional failures to 


the vanishing point 


In addition, the new method presents the solution of 
in equ illy perple xine proble m. As the size of airplanes 
ind the power of aireralt engines have rapidly increased. 
the size of propellers has also increased, and their weight 
has increased even more rapidly, so rapidly in fact that 
the time appeared not far distant when propellers would 
become prohibitively he iv\ Much ol this increased 
weight was due to incomplete knowledee both of the 
magnitude of vibration stresses and of methods for their 
control. Once these stresses were determined by the new 
method, propeller weights could be drastically cut with- 
out sacrificing the streneth. and the weight penalty which 
threatened future propeller design was pushed into the 
background. As an example, the new 14-foot Hydromatic 
propellers now being used on the Douglas DC-4 and the 
Boeing 314 are the largest Hamilton Standard has evet 
built. vet they weigh less per horsepower than any con- 
trollable pitch propeller previously built. Based on the 
most optimisti cal ulations, each of these propellers, if 
designed under previous methods. would have been at 
least 200 pounds heavier, so that for the four-engined 
iirplane of this size the propeller weight penalty would 
have been more than 800 pounds! 


ROM the designer's standpoint, however. there Is an 

even more important ilvantage to the new method of 
stress analysis. The stresses which tend to cause trouble 
mn propeller design are not the steady stresses due to the 
rotation of the propeller itself, but the repeated and vary 
ing stresses imposed on it by some other factor in the 
airplane-engine-propeller combination, such as vibration 


or dynamic unbalance of the engine, or elasticity of the 
airplane structure. The new design procedure not only 
measures the magnitude and location of these stresses, 
but shows exactly at what times and under what operat- 
ing conditions they occur. and thus gives a clue to their 
source. As an example, a propeller which had been 
designed in accordance with standard practice and had 
operated successfully on several engines, failed in a type 
test when installed on a newly designed engine of equiva- 
lent power. The Hamilton Standard vibration study test 
immediately disclosed a very high repeated stress at a 
definite R. P. M.. which was due to improper design of 
the dynamic damper on the engine crankshaft. A very 
small change in the design of the damper corrected the 
difficulty and brought the stresses down well within safe 
limits. 

Perfection of the new method of stress determination 
presents the solution to serious problems that have been 
a thorn in the side of propeller designers for more than 
twenty vears. and on which a great deal of time and 
money has been spent with only partially successful re- 
sults. Before the war, propellers were of wood construc- 
tion, and were built and flown largely on a trial and 
error method. The percentage of failures was relatively 
high, and serious attempts were made to calculate the 
stresses mathematically, but with discouraging results. 
Accordingly. the designers resorted to mechanical tests. 
whirling the propellers by means of an electric motor at 
50°+ more than the normal power of the engine on 
which they were to be used. This method worked fairly 
satisfactorily for wooden propellers, but when micarta 
propellers came into use, the 50‘. overload test was 
inadequate, and was replaced by a 100‘¢ overload test. 
When metal propellers were adopted, this test in turn 
was found inadequate, and the test requirement was in- 
creased to 200‘. overload. But the increased susceptibil- 
ity of the metal propeller to fatigue stresses made even 
this test inconclusive, and the practice of following the 
whirling tests by running the propeller on the actual 
gasoline engine at maximum power output was adopted. 
This test was originally set at 10 hours on the test stand 
but has steadily increased to the present requirement of 
100 hours. It has provided at least reasonable assurance 
against failure of tested propellers in flight, but is not 
entirely conclusive for all operating conditions, and has 
accomplished little in determining the stresses involved. 

Meanwhile, about eight years ago, Hamilton Standard 
engineers embarked on a serious program of attempting 
to find some other way of testing propellers or of meas- 
uring vibration stresses. which were recognized as the 
root of the designers’ troubles. One method of testine 
was to mount the stationary propeller horizontally in a 
massive machine and produce forced vibration by me- 
chanically shawing it. This produced some interesting 
results and was at least valuable in comparing the 
streneth of new designs with proven types. 


bbe problem of actually measuring the vibratory 


stresses of a rotating propeller was approached in a 
number of wavs and finally narrowed down to the use 
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Strain Gage and Recording Equipment for Propeller Stress Tests 


Left: This photograph shows the method of transmitting the electrical impulses from the point of measurement on the blade to the recording de- 
vice in the cabin of the airplane. Fine wires from the strain gage on the blade are cemented along the face of the blade and led off at the hub 
to the circular plate shown behind the propeller. This plate rotates with the propeller, and the current is picked up from collector rings on its 
rear face by means of brushes and carried by wires to the recording device. There are 13 concentric collector rings on the plate, making possible 


the simultaneous recording of stresses at 12 points on the propeller. 


Center: A “carbon vile’ is shown here cemented near the tiv of a Hamilton 


Standard propeller blade, with fine wires leading from its ends along the blade. To minimize drag, the strain gage and the wires are covered 

by transparent adhesive tape cemented to the blade. Right: In the open box above (which is closed during actual operation to exclude all light) 

can be seen the battery of oscillogranhs at the left end; and in the center, a revolving cylinder for the photographic paper upon which the light 

waves from the oscillographs are recorded. Below this box is a group of amplifiers, equipped, like radio receivers, with vacuum tubes, which 

amplify the weak electrical current before passing it along to the oscillographs. In each of these amplifiers is a “port hole’ equipped with a 

cathode-ray tube, by means of which the operator can visually observe the vibration waves as they occur. The unit shown can be used to meas- 
ure simultaneously the stresses at twelve different points. 





of strain gages of various types. One of the most interest- 
ing of these was a scratch type of extensometer which 
did determine the magniture of the stress but did not 
give other necessary information such as frequency, and 
gave no clue as to the cause of the stress. 


The method which was finally evolved by Hamilton 
Standard is relatively simple yet provides a complete 
and accurate record of the stresses involved. It depends 
upon the phenomenon that certain materials increase and 
decrease their electrical resistance in direct proportion to 
the stress imposed upon them. The resistor, or strain 
gage, used in the new method, consists of a “carbon-pilt” 
strip approximately two inches long, a quarter of an 
inch wide, and one-sixteenth of an inch thick. This is 
cemented longitudinally to the propeller blade but in- 
sulated from it electrically, and to its ends are attached 
two fine wires connected with a source of direct elec- 
trical current. As the propeller blade tends to stretch 
under stress, the resistor thus stretches with it, and the 
change in stress can be measured directly by recording 
the decrease in current flowing through the system. 


In actual practice, the changes in voltage are very 
small, and must be amplified to be accurately read. This 
is accomplished by connecting the system to an “oscillo- 
graph” consisting essentially of an armature, or coil, 
between the poles of a magnet. The oscillograph tends to 
operate as an electric motor, and the armature tries to 
rotate first in one direction and then in the other as the 
reversals in stress cause reversals in the electric current. 
\ tiny mirror is attached to the circumference of the 
armature, with a fixed beam of light playing upon it. 
As the armature oscillates, the mirror picks up the beam 
of light and flashes it up and down against a screen. 
Now all that is necessary is to pass a strip of light- 
sensitive paper across the screen at any desired speed, 
and the beam of light will trace a wavy line on the 





paper, with the height of the waves directly proportional 
to the stress in the propeller. A permanent record is thus 


obtained, which can be studied and measured at leisure. 


One of the advantages of this type of equipment is 
the fact that it lends itself readily to remote control. In 
the Hamilton Standard plant, the actual propeller tests 
are conducted in one of the regular test houses, while 
the recording device is located in a laboratory nearly 
a quarter of a mile away where its delicate equipment is 


protected from noise and vibration. 


The equipment is compact and readily portable, and 
thus can be installed in an airplane for measurement of 
the stresses during actual flight. Flight tests of this 
nature are now being conducted on both the Boeing 314 
and the Douglas DC-4, the latter being especially in- 
teresting because of the problem introduced by the 
“toeing-out” of the engines. As a result of these tests on 
the DC-4 propellers, Hamilton Standard engineers have 
definitely determined how much the engines may be toed 
out without introducing excessive stresses in the pro- 


pel lers. 


A pplication of this method of determining stresses is 
of course not confined to aircraft, but offers wide possi- 
bilities in the design of other types of machinery. Hamil- 
ton Standard has already furnished detailed information 
on the method to a number of research laboratories, uni- 
versities, manufacturers and operators who have request- 
ed it. One of these requests was from a large railroad 
which planned to use the method to study the stresses in 


railroad car axles. 
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Flight To K. C. 


We went up to find out just what a feeder-line was and 
‘came home educated not only on that score but also as 
regards the heart and soul of non-scheduled aviation. 


By Steve 


NASMUCH as we haven't owned an airplane very long 

and are not very good yet at landings we arrived in 
Kansas City a bit late for the National Airmail Feeder 
Conference, sponsored by the Southwest Aviation Con- 
ference and engineered by Kansas City’s air-wise Clar- 
ence Mooney. But we managed to arrive in time to find 
the 200-odd delegates of the Conference still trying to 
answer the question: “What the hell is a Feeder Line?” 
They weren't embarrassed a bit about their dilemma 
because Administrator Hester didn't know either. 


Before all the speechmaking was over we did find out 
that the government wasn't particularly anxious to get 
into the business, primarily because the post office de- 
partment didn't have any money for such wild expendi- 
tures and the only source for same being from future 
Congressional appropriation. In addition, Mr. Hester 
painted a drab picture of the average conception of 
feeder lines, taking an average up-and-coming agricul 
tural and industrial community which he called “Prog 
ress Valley.” boasting four trading centers or towns. He 
pointed out that a feeder line adequately to serve the 
four centers involves five hundred miles flying a day 
and that the most economical single-engine job capable of 
the service would involve flying costs of $30,000 a year. 
plus $10,000 a year for ground and maintenance costs. 
He estimated revenue from postage at $72 a week or 
$3.744 a vear against a cost to the government olf 
$200,000 cost for marking and lighting an airway plus 
SOO.000 annual operating cost. He said it would be 
optimistic to expect two passengers eae h way per day. 
or a total of S10 revenue from that source, grossing 
annually only $14,600 a year. It’s a political impossi- 
bility. he stated 


Our able contemporary, Wayne Parrish, tore down 
Hester's logic and figures. much to the delight of the 
crowd, and used the rural free delivery and star route 
services as evidence of the government furnishing ade- 
quate mail service where revenues did not justify expen- 
ditures. “Why shouldn't feeder and local air mail service 
be subsidized until this inevitable profitless period draws 
to a close?” he asked. “What more effective collateral 
could the government or its citizens ask than a_ well 
organized, efficient and complete air mail service?” 

George B. Logan. St. Louis Attorney and Missouri 
Governor for the N. A. A., pointed out that it was not the 
time to talk about all the restrictions ahead, how to 
operate feeder lines or who is to operate them. What 
we want. he said. is more “roads.” We must sell the 
C. A. A.. we must sell Congress on the broader base of 
what the country needs, not who is to do the job, what 
type of equipment will be used or the qualifications of 
pilots and maintenance And it won’t be hard to sell to 
his wav of thinking. 

Airports adequate to the needs of daily airline opera- 
tion are a preliminary requirement for feeder airline 
service and the Conference went down on record unani- 
mously endorsing the action of Congress for a field 
survey of airports and recommending Federal participa- 


tion in the expense of improving and maintaining air- 
ports. 


N pointing out what must be done towards feeder 

line development in the near future, Moss Patterson, 
president of the Southwest Aviation Conference, lists 
four important jobs ahead: 

First, community and regional expressions supporting 
the idea of the expansions should be organized at once in 
order to be made effective in the present Congressional 
elections. 

Second, all candidates for Congress should be invited 
to give favorable consideration to supporting legislation 
and appropriations at the next session, for furthering the 
development of feeder airmail system. 

Third, the Civil Aeronautics Authority should be peti- 
tioned now to make a report to Congress favoring a per- 
manent policy of Federal Aid on airport development. 

Fourth, after Congress shall have authorized and pro- 
vided funds, executive branches of the Government hav- 
ing direction over aviation activities should be petitioned 
to expedite the program as rapidly as proves to be con- 
sistent with economical and business like procedures. 

\fter everyone threw into the pot his own definition 
of the feeder line we gathered that the one accepted by 
the majority was that of C. P. Graddick, superintendent 
of the post office air mail division. His statement on that 
point: “Feeder routes will, of course. have some of the 
characteristics of secondary routes. In my opinion the 
definition might well be a route emanating from a stop 
on a primary or secondary route on which will be oper- 
ated types of planes capable of flying efficiently and 
economically at low altitude: of operating into and out 
of comparatively small, reasonable-cost airports, and of 
making frequent stops at all cities and towns of fair size 
on the route. Such routes will, of course. have for their 
primary purpose to ‘feed in’ traffic to the primary or 
secondary route at the stop point, and to receive traffic 
from such primary and secondary routes and feed it out 
to the cities and towns on the route. I shall define a ‘star 
route’ as the term is used in the air mail service at 
present. The law provides for the transportation of mail 
by planes on five star routes over difficult terrain, etc. 
Now the only difference between a short air mail route 
and a star route is that the post office department dis- 
patches all types of mail on a star route, and on other 
air routes air mail (prepaid at 6c per ounce) is the only 
type of mail transported.” 

In conjunction with the Conference a demonstration of 
passenger and express (no mail) on short run potential 
feeder routes was held to show the practical aspects of 
feeder line service with modern equipment, and_ the 
potential patronage of such service, using fields already 
available. Airplanes used in the demonstration included 
a twin engined Beechcraft to Denver and return; a Spar- 
tan Executive over a loop route from Tulsa to Kansas 
City and return: a Waco cabin to St. Louis and return: 
and two Stinsons on routes to Des Moines and return 
and to Fayetteville, Arkansas, and return. 
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After five months of checking in the air, the Douglas DC-4 demonstrated it has a speed in excess of 240 miles an hour, a ceiling of 25,000 feet on 
four engines, and can take off, with a load of 60,000 pounds, in less than 850 feet. On three engines, fully loaded, the plane can climb to 20,000 
feet, and on only two engines it can reach 11,000 feet. 


All production models of this 65,000 pound skyliner will have supercharged cabins for “substratosphere” flying. 





ERY little was accomplished at the private flyers 

and fixed base operators meetings other than a 
general expression of interesting individual opinions on 
all sorts of subjects. A great deal was said about the 
stringency of the new C. A. R. but no joint action was 
taken or suggestions made as to what must be done. En- 
thusiasm and confidence was in evidence regarding the 
choice of Grove Webster for Chief's job in the private 
flying section of the Civil Aeronautics Authority and all 
in all no problems were expressed or discussed that 
appeared beyond solution provided a solid front could 


be presented. 


It was at the private flying and fixed-base operator 
meetings that the thought came home: the place to get 
to the root of non-scheduled aviation’s troubles and prob- 
lems is on the airports alone and not in meeting rooms 
and cocktail lounges of the best hotels. 


For if you got out to seek reality you just have to rub 
shoulders with it where it is in operation. Consequently 
our education in the flight to K. C. came not from the 
meeting rooms, but, as always, from sitting around the 
airports on the way up and back, talking to the gang 
that’s making a living from their honest efforts in aviation 
services to their own communities. We felt a bit sorry 
for Mr. Hester, who honestly and readily admits he knows 
nothing about aviation, yet was wined and dined and 
hurried about by those who represent a very small part 
of the aviation picture. We wish that he might go out 
with us someday, or by himself, incognito, and traipse 
about the airports, small and large, chinning with the 
operators, students, private owners, mechanics and air- 
plane salesmen. There’s something fundamentally sound 
about their approach to the problems that beset them; 
yet they are never heard. They can’t afford to run off 


to meetings about feeder air lines because business at 
home won't permit it. Some of them are too weak in the 
purse to travel off for a three day conference, and any- 
way, they have little faith in the good that might accrue 
to them for going. 


We believe that if the C. A. A. wants to put its fingers 
on the private flying picture, more field travel and per- 
sonal contact will have to be made. They'll learn first- 
hand why the majority believe they are being over-regu- 
lated. They'll come to understand why we must have 
simplification of primary training requirements. No 
doubt they will get some ideas as to how they might 
remove the $10 medical fee stumbling block for student 
pilots without robbing the medical examiner, and sub- 
stitute encouragement for the restrictions, penalties and 
obstacles that now stand in the way of flight training and 
airplane ownership. Some operator of twenty years ex- 
perience might tell them, as he told us, that C. A. A. 
inspectors should be sent to a government training school 
to equip them for their technical jobs, and that they 
should be given, along with aeronautical inspection 
training, courses in psychology and public relations in 
order that they might better fulfill their true purpose of 
encouraging aviation development. 


Hopes are high out in the field for the new private 
flying section to study and correct Federal practices that 
are restricting aviation growth, and that simplicity and 
consistency will be substituted for baffling complexities 
and inconsistent methods of regulation. 

If this general feeling is justified by the future course 
of events, non-scheduled aviation will not need new fields 
of income such as feeder lines or other nebulous pro- 
posals. Rather, prosperity will accrue from exploitation 
of unsold markets now under our very noses. 
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Tht FORT BRAGG CAtRCISES 


By Tom Ashley 


ESTS with an elaborate warning net composed of 307 

stations manned by 2.000 civilians covering an area 
of more than 20,000 square miles in North Carolina have 
provided the Army and interested observers with a quan 
tity of “ifs” and “buts” concerning defense against air 
raids and offensive air operations against defended 
areas. Of major importance among the lessons, how- 
ever, was the revelation that the North Carolina aircraft 
warning net functioned with unusual efficiency. 


Fort Bragg was the center of the exercise. its 122.000- 


acre reservation the target. It was defended by all the 
anti-aircraft equipment of the regular army east of the 
Rockies seventy airplanes, including 
Seversky and Consolidated fighters. 


as the “Black” air force, was made up of seventy-three 


augmented by 
The enemy. known 


iirplanes, including twelve Boeing “flying fortresses,” 
thirteen Martin twin-engined B-10 bombers. thirteen 
Douglas twin-engined B-18 bombers and_ twenty-five 
Northrop attack planes, and flights of observation craft. 
For a period of one week intensive operations were con- 
ducted, the “Black” force approaching from various di- 
rections in efforts to escape detection from the ground, 
assault their target, and return to their outlying bases 
unscathed from ground or airplane fire. 


Observation posts on the ground which formed the 
warning net were connected with defensive headquarters 
by all available means of communications. Their mission 
was the detection by eye or ear of enemy aircraft, and the 
reporting of their observations as quickly as possible to 
headquarters. This, it was shown on the final day, they 
did with surprising efliciency. The average time re- 
quired for the detection and the reporting was three 


minutes and under. 


In some few instances, raiding aircraft succeeded in 
vetting past ground stations unobserved, accomplishing 
their bombardment, and escaping unchallenged. In othe 
instances raiders were not seen until after they had made 
their entry, bombed their target and started their return 
trip. In many instances raiders were spotted and chal- 
lenged by defensive ground fire and aircraft before enter- 


ing the area. 


An accurate study of the ope rations will be made later 


by officers and until all data is comprehensively scanned, 





Three views of important posts within the 122,000 acre Fort Bragg reservation during the simulated attack of “enemy” aircraft on North Carolina. 
Left and right photos show the regular army field while the center view is one of the several “enemy” bases. 


it is impossible to draw from the exercise lessons other 
than that testifying to the efficiency of the observation 
posts and those hinging on “ifs” and “buts.” Lessons 
were numerous; many were not new, merely reempha- 
sized. They would include the following: (1) Elaborate 
and widespread facilities are necessary for the defense 
of small areas from enemy air assault, (2) defensive 
pursuit aircraft must be maintained on the alert in the 
air as well as on the ground, and (3) weather conditions 

haze, smoke, dust, poor visibility, ete.—seriously 
handicap ground defenses. 


There were many interesting phases. These included 
an operation in which a powerful searchlight picked up 
and illuminated a bomber at an altitude of 24,000 feet 

a new record. Haze could have diffused the beams, 
however, so the searchlight feat depended upon perfect 
weather conditions. Another interesting sidelight was 
an experiment with an engine silencer on a bomber. It 
almost escaped detection by ear but it finally was picked 
up. And the silencer proved a drag on engine efficiency. 

One of the most interesting angles to the exercise was 
the role played by attack aviation. In this the offensive 
commander coordinated low flying, ground-strafing air- 
planes with his high flying bombers, the grass-toppers 
having as their mission the destruction of enemy per- 
sonnel and material at anti-aircraft stations. To accom- 
plish it they preceded the bombers by a scant margin, 
screened their approach by skimming the surface—trees 
or grass—and finally assaulted the batteries, which were 
unable to train their powerful anti-aircraft guns upon 
them because of (a) the very high angular speed of the 
incoming planes and (b) the swiftness and surprise of 
the assault. Thus, those batteries not destroyed by the 
lire powel of the attackers were disabled long enough to 
allow bombardment flights unprotested entry. 

Effects 
of actual fire probably would throw a more revealing 
light on the various operations. There were no doubts, 


Tactics. of course, were executed in theory. 


however, of the vital role to be played by civilians in 
And there were no doubts as to 
the efficiency of the net itself. From the exercise the 
Army obtained highly valuable experience by which na- 
tional defense may be bolstered. 


aircraft warning nets. 


Its lessons will serve 
as a pattern for future defense preparations. 


Official Photos, U. S. Army Air Corp 
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Wife. Mother. Nurse and Pilot 


Although the case is somewhat unusual and out of the ordi- 
nary when a lady takes to flight after forty, it disproves the 
old theory that one must have lots of leisure in order to fly. 


WAYMAN THOMASSON 


TRIM Cessna C-37 slips down on 
the runway to a dern good three 
point landing. 

4 plump matron steps out, stows 
away a pair of low-heeled flying pumps 
and radio earphones into her baggage 
compartment, shifts to high-heels and 
arranges the purple plumes on a pert 
velvet hat. This hat, an utterly feminine 
creation, immediately transforms a bust- 
ling, efficient-looking lady transport 
pilot into a pleasant-appearing house- 
wife. 

In a friendly but professional tone 
she gives staccato-like instructions in 
proper terms to an airport attendant 
who takes charge of the plane and has 
it wheeled into the hangar. A few quick 
snaps at a wisp of gum, a suggestion ol 
a sigh as she again arranges her plumes, 
and Mrs. Florence Haering Boswell, 
housewife and mother, returns to the 
bosom of her family. 

The story of Florence Boswell is the 
simple account of any representative 





Mrs. Florence Boswell 


pounding over the countryside to the ac- 
companiment of violent lightning. Sud- 
denly the skies had become overcast and 
the storm broke in quick scattered fury. 

Out of the clearing skies an airplane 
drifted soundlessly, circled and came to 
rest in the knee-high wheat. The calm, 
plump figure that stepped out of the 
cockpit and started giving precise orders 
to the bulgy-eyed natives belonged to 
Florence Boswell. 

Her log read: “On June 1, 1938, while 
flying on instruments between Nashville 
and Memphis, my ship was struck by 
lightning and | was able to fly out of 
the storm with the three instruments | 
still had working, namely by Turn and 
Bank, Rate of Climb and Altimeter, 
using a wheat field near Murray, Ken- 
tucky, for an emergency landing.” 

No intimation of heroism there, no 
glory-basking adventure, but just the 
routine account of an incident in a flight 
from Cleveland all the way to Jackson, 
Mississippi, for a barbecue with some 


American housewife of middle age, save _‘™ little over two years time this 99 Club flying friends en route to the Birming- 


for her flying capabilities. Her person- 


governor has logged 705 hours which in- 
cludes 165 hours of instrument flying. Ail- 


ham Air Carnival. And to her host a 


ality, like her sisterhood’s in the Amer- though she flies primarily for the sport of typical note of housewify hospitality: 
ican home, is ageless. Young for the _ it, many hours in her C-37 Cessna “Lady “| cannot promise anything to equal 


young and old for the old. The brim- 8” have been spent on professional calls 
. while assisting her husband, Dr. Louis K. 
Cleveland physician. 


ming energy of youth directed into 
many useful channels by the maturity 
of age without waste motion. Husband, 
father, son and daughter alike spun by her manipulations 
behind scenes into a family pattern for the mutual good. 
Added to all these sturdy qualities is a love for flight as 
boundless as her energy, as keen as her professional 
mind; for Mrs. Boswell is also a registered nurse and 
anesthetist. The wife of a prominent practicing phy- 
sician, Dr. Louis Keith Boswell, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
at 44 she has two sons and a daughter—Louise 15, Louis 
14, Robert 12. So multiple are her duties as her hus- 
band’s assistant, she readily admits that only flying can 
give her surcease from the strain of exacting work in the 
brief allotment of time available. Consequently it’s a 
credit to the progress of private aviation that a woman 
of her talents should give it second place to her family, 
her home and profession. 

A graduate of Columbia University she holds a teach- 
ers certificate of piano music. She is a professional lec- 
turer on child phychology, anesthesia and aeronautics. 
Her full schedule demands quick trips on a time schedule. 
Flying is her answer to the need for more time and relaxa- 
tion as she combines the two with evidently admirable 
results. 


N a wheat field near Murray. Kentucky. last June a 
group of startled farmers witnessed an unusual flight. 
An early summer storm had sent gusts of wind and rain 


Boswell, prominent 


the barbecue for it would be worth be- 
ing struck by lightning again to be able 
to repeat that memorable night at Jack- 
son. 

IFE for her did not begin at forty because her bound- 

less energy and versatile talents could not possibly 
have been subdued. But her flying did. At 41 she decided 
to learn how to fly. 

Here is her own business-like account: “I flew my 
private test on my 42nd birthday, May 4, 1936; my lim- 
ited commercial on July 5, 1936, and my transport on 
August 17, 1936. I received my Instrument Rating April 
23, 1937, and took off for Detroit where I received my 
Third Class Radio Telephone Operator's license the fol- 
lowing day.” In three months she had earned all three 
flying licenses and in a year was a radio operator as 
well. Now she is the only woman in Cleveland to hold 
an instructor’s rating. 

And her family is not such an ordeal either for this 
housewife who makes everything look easy. Louise, Louis 
and Robert are worthy of the fine heritage of talented 
parents. The two boys have just returned from two 
months training at the College of St. Nicholas at Chisel- 
hurst, Kent, England, to which they received voice 
scholarships won in competition at an Episcopal Church 
Choir Camp. Sir Sidney Nicholson came to the camp 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, to award the honors. 

Mrs. Boswell’s first ship was a Stinson-SM 8A in which 
she took her early training. She next bought a Cessna 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Keeping Up... 


UR good friend Charlie McReynolds tells us that out in 

Calitornia Mr. C. r. Lienesch, president of Non-Scheduled 
Aviation, inc., has initiated a broad program in behalf ot his 
group. Committees have been assigned to the study of a num- 
ber of projects including the following: Development of a code 
ot fair practices tor aircratt operators; preparation of a used 
aircratt “Blue Book’; development otf an inter-operator scrip 
plan to encourage block selling of time to plane renters; prep- 
aration of a protest against enactment of a national unitorm 
air insurance law which would impose hardships on operators 
of non-scheduled aircratt; preparation of a protest to the 
Cc. A. A. against the recent requirement that non-scheduled 
operators must obtain certificates of convenience and necessity 
just as is required of air line operators; development of a plan 
to bring about better enforcement of existing regulations. 
Regular printed bulletins are being issued to members of the 
association concerning progress on these projects, and, through 
expressions of opinion obtained from members, the weight of 
the mass opinion obtained from members, the weight of the 
mass opinion of the operator and pilot group is being made 
felt politically, both in Washington and at the California state 
capitol. A plan also under active consideration at this time 1s 
a cooperative sales campaign 


concerned with development of 
an appeal to patronize all 


to reach the general public with 
accredited operators in the area. 


HE flying fraternity throughout the oil belt are well ac- 

quainted with oilman Art Olsen, who hops around in his 
Beechcraft attending to his various producing properties. A 
few weeks ago Olsen was flying from Wichita to Oklahoma 
City, about 6,000 feet and cruising along at a good clip. “I 
stuck out my head to get rid of some gum,” Olsen testifies, 
“and—whoosh!—-out went my lower teeth. You can’t get a 
very good lead on anything at that altitude and speed but I 
think they landed a little to. the southwest of Perry. Anyway, 
I'd like to have them back because they're the best fit I’ve 


ever had.” 


HALK up another scoop for Orval M. “Red” Mosier, vice- 

president of American Airlines, who walked off from New 
York recently with the lion’s share of floor space on the North 
Beach Airport, scheduled for completion sometime in the 
spring. Mosier managed to get a long term lease on 300,000 
square feet for an annual payment of only 12c per square foot. 
The three American hangars, which will probably represent the 
largest air transport base in the United States and be the main- 
spring of American’s operations, are considered in the plans 
as the cream of the new metropolitan terminal. United and 
I'WA are reported to be competing for the balance of space 


available. 


HE untimely death of Major General Oscar Westover, Chief 

of the Air Corps, was a shock to the entire aviation realm. 
To the many questions put to us as to how the accident occurred, 
we quote from an eye-witness who observed Westover’s plane 
coming towards the Lockheed airport from a southerly direc- 
tion: “The ship was, I imagine, about 300 feet high and about 
a half mile northwest of the field when it went into a hairpin 
turn. I was watching it all the time, as we always do in the 
tower whenever a ship comes in to land. The plane whipped 
into this steep bank and the wings were almost vertical to the 
ground. Suddenly I saw the entire ship quiver. I knew there 
was trouble ahead. The ship nosed downward in the start of a 
spin. The motor was still roaring; more so, it seemed to me, 
than before because as usual when a plane is starting to land 
the motor is throttled down. You could see that the pilot was 
fighting desperately to regain control of his ship. It all hap- 
pened so quickly—there were just a few seconds between the 
time the ship started to slip off and the time it hit the ground 
—but I am certain that whoever was flying thought he could 


right the plane in time.” 


According to the Air Corps News Letter, one theory ad- 
vanced as a possible cause of the accident is that the pilot, ap- 
parently unable to stretch his glide into the airport, jammed on 
full throttle and nosed it up in a climbing turn to clear power 
lines ahead. The probability that the landing flaps of the plane 
were lowered may have been responsible for what happened in 
the harrowing seconds which followed. The plane, nose high, 
stalled—hung almost motionless and quivering under the surg- 
ing drive of its engine—then whipped over and nosed straight 
down in a roaring half turn of a power spin. 


HE community of Lock Haven, Pa., population 10,000, has 

heretofore been famous as the home or Piper Cubs, but it 
looks like it will now be receiving added fame as the “flyingest 
city” in the nation. A survey revealed that one out of every 
90 residents is either a pilot or a student. The average for the 
nation, it is said, is one flier to every 3,000 persons. More 
power to Lock Haven, where runways will soon be more im- 
portant than streets, and more power to the Cubs, too, which 
are evidently not without honor in their own home town. 


RATT & WHITNEY do not release a takeoff rating until 

after the engine has passed a 100-hour test at that rating. 
These engines are run at above takeoff rating in developing 
next years engines. P&W says, “In running these tests at 
higher than advertised rating, certain grief 1s obviously ex- 
perienced which results in new designs that eventually evolve 
a new type engine. Having been through that grief to evolve a 
new design engine, it is with considerable gratification that we 
find the older models operating for special purposes above not 
only their normal rating, but at considerably over their takeoff 
rating.” 

In the Thompson Trophy Race in Cleveland last Labor Day, 
Roscoe Turner, the winner, flew a special racing plane powered 
with Twin Wasp “SBG” No. 177 which was built and shipped 
in June of 1936. This engine is rated 900 hp at 2450 rpm at 
6500 feet with 1000 hp at 2600 rpm for takeoff (41.3 inches 
manifold pressure). It is a standard commercial engine. Col. 
Turner flew the entire race at 2600 rpm with 47 inches mani- 
fold pressure. Earl Ortman, placing second, flew a plane of 
special design powered with the obsolete Twin Wasp Junior 
“S2A5G” No. 422 which was built originally in June, 1936, 
as a test engine, and overhauled and delivered to Ortman in 
June, 1937, with blower gears to give it the same amount of 
supercharging as the current “SB4G” model. The “S2A5G” 
was rated at 700 hp at 2500 rpm with 750 hp at 2550 rpm at 
36.5 inches manifold pressure for takeoff. Mr. Ortman flew 
27 laps at 2675 rpm and 48.25 inches manifold pressure with 
no trouble, exceeding his takeoff limit by 11.75 inches. 


E don’t know if the European air carriers’ dialectic and 

argumentative ability are equal to that of our own lines, 
but we do know that all first class mail in Europe, whenever 
the gain in time is more than two hours, is carried by air 
without surcharge. A K. L. M. news release, with no trace of 
self-pity, tells us that this was made posisble by the Dutch Post 
Office in close cooperation with K. L. M. All mail for the 
Dutch Colonies has been carried by air without surcharge since 
June, 1937, making a 5', day connection possible. 


FLEET of 260 hp Lycoming Stinson Reliants, especially 

designed to pick up airmail in flight have been ordered by 
All-American Aviation, Inc., of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
which will use them for operation on two new airmail routes 
recently advertised by the Post Office Department. This is the 
first airmail service of its kind in the world. The new routes 
will service 56 cities and towns in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Approximately half of the towns to be served are with- 
out airports. All-American Aviation, Inc., is headed by 
Richard C. DuPont, president. Vice-president is Dr. Lytle S. 
Adams, inventor of the pickup device. 

The Adams device is simple in operation. Mail to be snared 
is attached to a rope strung across the tops of two posts 40 
feet apart and 20 feet high. The plane flies low and a 
grappling hook, trailing 65 feet from the plane, snatches the 
rope to which the sack is attached. A winch operated from 
the plane then draws the mail into the cabin. Objects weigh- 
ing more than 100 pounds have been picked up by Stinson 
planes traveling at speeds of 120 miles per hour when the 
contact was made. To compensate for the terrific velocity of 
picking up heavy loads at high speed, a powerful shock absorb- 
ing mechanism is built into the plane. In demonstrations, the 
pickup planes have successfully picked up mail from ships at 
sea and from the roofs of buildings. The most fragile items, 
including electric light bulbs, bottled goods, and stuffed birds, 
have been picked up and delivered from planes in flight with- 
out damage. 

A special bill was passed at the last session of Congress 
authorizing airmail pickup service, and funds were appropriated 
to put this device into daily use. The Post Office has authorized 
the immediate inauguration of this service on one route from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg, via 24 intermediate cities, and from 
Pittsburg to Clarksburg, and Huntington, West Virginia, and 
return, via 28 intermediate cities. 
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M. 1. T. Wind Tunnel 


he first of its kind in the United States, this interesting addition to 
M. I. T.'s aeronautical laboratories will simulate flying conditions in 


the 


ce ott y 
h acity 
i i 


G. A. 


O°. SEPTEMBER 12, on the campus of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., Presi- 
dent Karl T. Compton of M. I. T., and a group of 
prominent aeronautical scientists, formally inaugurated 
the new Wright Brothers Wind Tunnel, the first high 
pressure wind tunnel of its type to be built in the United 
States. The tunnel represents a progressive addition to 
aviation’s experimental facilities, and, in keeping with 
the constantly increasing size and speed of modern air- 
craft, is designed to permit the simulation of flying con- 
ditions in the substratosphere and to provide air stream 
speed effects beyond the capacity of existing wind tun- 
nels available for commercial testing. Wind velocities 
up to 400 miles per hour, and pressures ranking from 
1, tod atmospheres absolute can be created during tests. 
At the higher pressure figure a Reynold’s number of 
6,500,000 can be realized. Models having wing spreads 
up to 8 feet can be accommodated. 


In the hands of an aeronautical engineer, such a test 
tunnel becomes a valuable tool. enabling him to un- 
cover new and important facts from the study of tur- 
bulence, skin friction, flow separation, and air foil and 





Exterior view of the M. I. T. wind tunnel that will permit tests under 

conditions heretofore impossible in other domestic wind tunnels for 

commercial type airplanes. The tunnel was constructed by Pittsburgh- 

Des Moines Steel Company under the direction and supervision of the 
designers. 


substratosphere and provide air speed effects beyon 
of existing wind tunnels available for commercial testing. 


Smith | 


the ca- 





The designers of the new Wright Brothers wind tunnel at M. I. T. are 

here shown as they made the first test run of the tunnel on the day 

it was dedicated. Left to right they are, Professor J. R. Markham and 
Professor Heinrich Peters of M. I. T. 


propeller design. Close control of speed and air density 
also permits a more accurate calculation from the use 
of the Reynold’s scale number. It is for these reasons 
that the staff of the Guggenheim Aeronautical Labora- 
tory of M. I. T. Corporation, headed by Prof. J. C. 
Hunsaker, and assisted by Dr. H. Peters, was authorized 
to add a pressure tunnel to their facilities. Contract for 
the structural design, fabrication, and erection of the 
tunnel was awarded the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and work was begun 
in October, 1937. Jackson & Moreland, Boston. Massa- 
chusetts, were the supervising engineers. 

The new tunnel is of welded steel plate construction, 
plates varying from *%g inch to | inch in thickness, and 
consists of cylindrical and conical tubes arranged to 
form a rectangle measuring about 44 x 89 feet so as 
to make a closed air circuit 196 feet 2 inches in length 
along the center line. Inside diameter varies up to a 19 
foot 4 inch maximum. Air is forced around the tunnel 
by a 12 foot 1184 inch diameter propeller driven by a 
2,000 horsepower A. C. motor having four speeds from 

(Continued on page 34) 
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New Equipment Review 


SPERRY-RCA AUTOMATIC AND CONTINUOUS DIRECTION FINDER 


FTER several months of intensive flight tests in 

scheduled air transport service in an American 
Airlines’ Douglas. a new radio aid to air navigation 
known as the Sperry-RCA Automatic Direction Finder 
has been announced by the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
of Brooklwn. This Direction Finder. when once tuned 
to a station, points continuously and automatically at 
the station so that the pilot need pay no attention to its 
operation, merely glancing at the pointer on its face. 

The Sperry-RCA Automatic Direction Finder requires 
only that the pilot tune to a station. The pointer on the 
instrument has an arrow on one end and indicates im- 
mediately the exact bearing of the station, and further- 
more continues to give the bearing even up to the point 
of passing over the station. One of the most valuable 
features of the instrument is emphasized because, in ad- 
dition to having indicated the bearing of the station, it 
immediately shows the pilot when he has passed over 
the station and gives positive information to confirm the 
“cone of silence” which he may have received if he has 
been flying on the regular radio beam. 

Aside from locating the bearings of any station or ob 
taining a “fix” for the airplane, the Automatic Directien 
Finder provides a radio means of obtaining a drift or 
“crab” angle at any given time. A pilot may tune a 
station toward which he is flying and observe whether ot 
not the heading of the airplane is constantly changing. 
It is only necessary then to turn the airplane to the right 
or left and note the difference between the actual heading 
of the plane and the direction of the station when the 
bearing is not changing to know the amount of drift or 
“crab” angle that the plane must take to make allowance 
for the wind. When flying along one of the regular 
beams, any station to the right or left of the course may 
be tuned in, and the pointer will then give immediate in- 
dication as to how far along the beam the plane has 
It has also been found that with the Sperry- 


progressed 


RCA Direction Finder the automatic feature makes it 
possible to obtain bearings when radio conditions due 
to static are so bad as to make it virtually impossible to 
obtain a null or “signal” if operating the ordinary type 
of hand operated loop. 
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New Sperry-RCA Aid to Air Navigation 
New Sperry-RCA Automatic Direction Finder installed in an American Airlines Douglas Sleeper. William H. Dum, American Airlines pilot, left, and 
J. G. Flynn, Jr., Superintendent of Communications for American Airlines and Chairman of the Sub-committee for Radio Direction Finding of the 
Radio Technical Committee for Aeronautics, discuss the operation of this device after a demonstration flight at Floyd Bennett Field on October 12. 
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N. A. C. A. STALL-WARNING INDICATOR 


ECENTLY announced by the National Advisory Com- 

mittee for Aeronautics, a new type of indicator that 
warns a pilot when his airplane is about to stall has been 
developed by the N. A. C. A. laboratories at Langley 
Field. This instrument, resulting from recent discoveries 
about the stalling of airplane wings, has proved in flight 
tests that it will warn an airplane pilot whenever he flies 
dangerously near the point at which the wings lose their 
lift. 

Stalling of an airplane wing results from trying to fly 
the wing at too steep an angle to the oncoming air, with 
the result that the air flow breaks away from the wing in 
swirls, causing a sudden loss of lift. This effect governs 
the minimum safe flying speed of an airplane. The mini- 
mum speed changes, however, in different flight condi- 
tions, and for this reason the air-speed meter does not 
provide a reliable indication that the airplane is about 
to stall. The new instrument, working on much the same 
principle as an air-speed meter, is located on the upper 
surface of the wing a short distance behind a special 
sharp-edge portion built on the leading edge of the wing. 
This sharp edge can be so adjusted that when the main 


MILITARY CONVERSION 


HE Spartan Aircraft Company, Tulsa, has announced 

the Spartan Model 7W-F, a military conversion of 
their standard “Executive” model. In outward appear- 
ance, finish, seating arrangements, and in flying qualities 
this ship is identical with the “Executive,” differing only 
in provision for armament installation. 

Provision is made for the installation of two fixed .30 
calibre machine guns and a total of 1000 rounds of am- 
munition in the nose of the ship. These guns are syn- 
chronized with the propeller and fire through the pro- 
peller disc. The reserve fuel tank of the standard “Ex- 
ecutive” is removed to provide space for the guns and 
additional fuel is carried in the center tanks. 

Folding doors and a retractable windshield in the top 


part of the airplane wing approaches the stalling angle 
a local stall over the small sharp leading edge is pro- 
duced. The stall indicator detects the resulting flow 
separation in this small region sufficiently before the 
wing as a whole stalls so that the pilot is warned to nose 
the airplane down and recover safe flying speed before 
general loss of lift takes place. 


oO 
ig 


The stall-warning indicator employs a total-head tube 
located close to the wing surface in a region wherein 
local stalling occurs before the main portion of the wing 
stalls. The artificial production of a localized stalled 
region is accomplished by means of a sharp leading edge 
extending a few inches along the span. An abrupt drop 
in the total pressure relative to a static reference taken 
at some convenient point occurs at the stall in this region. 
This drop in total pressure causes the contraction of a 
pressure cell to which the total-head tube and the static 
orifice are connected and closes an electrical circuit that 
actuates a warning signal; blowing a horn, or lighting 
a warning light, or shaking the control stick or rudder 


pedal. 


OF SPARTAN “EXECUTIVE” 


of the ship provide an opening through which the .30 
calibre flexible gun may be operated. Six hundred rounds 
of ammunition are carried for this gun. The gun, which 
is mounted on a removable, hinged post assembly, may 
be stowed inside the ship when not in use. The bottom 
of the rear seat slides forward, providing a gunner’s plat- 
form and seat. In opening the hatch, the doors swing 
inward, locking against the side walls of the cabin. The 
windshield operates with the doors, rising into position 
as the doors are lowered. 


Provision is made on the wings for the attachment of 
two type A-3 bomb racks. The total permissible bomb 
load is 300 pounds. 





Spartan Military Model 7W-F 


Production of this new military model, a conversion of the well-known Spartan “Executive,” was inaugurated last month at the Spartan factory in 
Tulsa. The ship mounts two fixed .30 calibre machine guns with a total of 1,000 rounds of ammunition in the nose and a flexible gun with 600 rounds 
of ammunition aft of the pilot’s compartment. Provision is also made on the wings for two bomb racks capable of carrying a 300 pound load. 
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NEW ALTIMETER SHOWS TERRAIN CLEARANCE 


N INSTRUMENT which gives airpline pilots their 
height above the ground over which the plane is 
flying was demonstrated by the Western Electric Com 
pany and United Air Lines. Claimed to be the first suc 
cessful altimeter showing terrain clearance. the new de 


vice operates by radio, using the shortest wave ever em- 


ploved for aviation purposes, offi ials of the companies 
said. 

Peter ( Sandretto superinte ndent of United \ir Lines 
Communications Laboratory, said 

“kor a considerabl period of vears United Air Lines 
Communications Laboratories has been engaged in an 
wtive search for a terrain clearance indicator capable 
of meetin the rigorous requirements of regular air 
transport service The principle employed in the pres 
ent device. which in today’s demonstration was shown to 
be a practical solution to the irlines’ problem, is the 
result of research work done in Bell Telephone Labora 
tories. Basically it involves the transmission of a radio 
signal from the airplane, the reception of the signal as 


reflected from the earth measurement of the elapsed 


time between the transmission and the reception, and the 
translation of this time interval into a direct reading of 
the plane’s altitude in feet as shown on a meter. Due to 
its use of ultra-high frequency the new altimeter is 
entirely free from static interference.” 

Despite weather conditions or poor visibility, the pilot 
can read his height directly and accurately, whether he 
is several thousand feet high or merely skimming a few 
In addition to the regular meter, 
the device may also be equipped with a red signal light 


feet above the earth. 


which will automatically flash a warning when the plane 
descends below a safe predetermined altitude. 

So keen is the sensitivity of the new altimeter that. 
an altitude of several hundred feet. the contour of 


trom 
the George Washington Bridge was flashed in sharp re- 
lief by the meter as the test ship flew down the Hudson 
River, far above the actual obstruction itself. 

Extended flight tests of the new development are being 
made over regular airways by engineers of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in a special Boeing twin-engined air- 
liner assigned by United for service testing. 


SPERRY DEVELOPS COMBINED INDICATOR 


HE Sperry Gyroscope Company has been engaged for 
some time in the development of a combined indicator 
designed to simplify some of the problems of instrument 
flight and landing. 
towards a reduction in the number of instruments on the 


This development has been directed 


modern aircraft instrument panel by combining the more 
essential indications on the face of a single indicator. 
The apparatus makes use of a cathode ray tube as the in 
dicator upon the luminous screen on which the various 
indications are assembled in a standard pattern. In this 
manner the pilot is presented, on the face of a single 
instrument, with all the information needed for instru 
ment flight or landing. This multiple indicator has been 
named the Flightray 


The Flightray reproduces indications from the follow- 
Artificial horizon, directional 
gyro, turn indicator, and altimeter. In addition to these 
it may also be used to show position on the glide path 
and localizer radio beam for instrument landing. It is 
equally adaptable to any of the ground systems proposed 


ing standard instruments: 


for instrument landings, while at the same time retaining 


its usefulness as a combined indicator for route flying. 


Successful preliminary tests have been followed by 
continued developments and improvements, and it is ex- 
pected that the instrument will be ready for further flight 


testing during the fall. 


SIDE-BY-SIDE CUB COUPE 


(See Front Cover) 


HI Piper 
mored and eagerly awaited side-by-side model. the 
Cub Coupe, powered either by a 50 hp Continental \-50 


\ireraft Corp. announced their long-ru 


engine or by other 50 hp engines for which it has been 
expressly designed. Detailed performance figures have 
not been released. 

Che Cub Coupe features a roomier and more luxurious 
cabin fully upholstered and carpeted. Behind the seal 
is a 22 by 40 by 14 inch baggage compartment. Doors 


on either side open forward behind the wing. struts. 


Sliding windows may be adjusted for proper ventilation. 


Standard equipment includes Goodrich air wheels. 
hydraulic brakes, hydraulic landing gear, smart wheel 
pants, full swivelling tail wheel. compass, air-speed indi 
cator, navigation lights and battery, and 15-gallon fuel 
tank. 

Ample space Is provided beneath the seats for a bat- 
tery and radio. 

The side-by-side Coupe is the latest addition to the 
already famous Cub family of 40 and 50 hp tandem sport 


and training planes. 





Interior of the New Cub Coupe 
The enlarged, luxuriously upholstered cabin is a striking feature of 
the new side-by-side Cub Coupe. Pulleys and linkage system is hid- 
den by the covering provided by the carpeted floor. Two doors and 
sliding windows increase passenger comfort, and visibility is im- 
proved by the use of a large, sloping, and curved windshield. The 
new Cub’s instrument panel features key-controlled ignition and gen 
eral automobile design. 
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Ranger Endurance Test 


A standard production model goes the fifty 
hour route at full throttle, non-stop to prove 
the reliability of American aircraft engines. 


IF TY-HOUR engine runs are quite common in air- 

craft engine development and testing; but fifty-hour, 
non-stop, full-throttle tests of standard production models 
without material wear on the parts spells News with a 
capital “N.” That's why a recent test run by the Range 
Engineering Corporation on its standard six cylindet 
model! rated at 165 h.p. at 2450 r.p.m. deserves attention. 

The Ranger 6-410 was assembled by the regular line 
crew in routine manner, set up on the test stand with a 
four-bladed test club and run for eight hours followed 
by one hour at nine-tenths of rated power. At this time, 
without stopping the engine or making any inspection, 
the full-throttle endurance test began, and, at the end of 
fifty hours it actually turned up 25 more r.p.m. than 
at the start of the test. The engine nor any of its parts 
were touched during the run. 

\ total of 9.5 gallons of oil were consumed during the 
fifty hours. An average specific oil consumption of 
0.0081 Ibs. /h.p. hour was obtained, with the last 15 hours 
averaging 0.0100 |bs./h.p. hour. Fuel consumption aver- 
aged 0.62 lbs./h.p. hour. This setting of the carburetor 
gives a specific fuel consumption for cruising of 0.52lbs. 
h.p. hour. 

Upon completion of the test the engine was removed 
from the stand, and before being disassembled, valve 
clearances and magneto breaker gap measurements were 
recorded. The valve running clearances of 0.030” on 
the exhaust and 0.015” on the intake were originally set 
at the time the engine was first assembled and these clear- 
ances were not readjusted at any time during the entire 
test. The maximum change was only 0.002 in. on three 
valves. with 0.001 in. on two others, the balance of nine 
valves maintaining their original setting. 

Both magneto breaker gaps were adjusted at 0.012” 
when originally set at the time the magnetos were as- 
sembled on the engine. These were not readjusted dur- 
ing the entire test, at the end of which time the breaker 
gaps in the left magneto measured 0.013” and in the 
right magneto 0.016”. 

Next, the engine was completely disassembled and all 
parts were thoroughly cleaned in preparation for in- 
spection. Steel parts were magnafluxed and all major 
parts, such as cylinders, pistons, crankshaft, etc., were 
measured for wear. Inspection revealed the entire engine 
to be in such excellent condition that it was possible to 
reassemble the engine and have it in perfectly service- 
able condition without the necessity of replacing a single 
item with the exception of gaskets and packings. 

The photographs accompanying this article have not 
been retouched and show various component parts ex- 
actly as removed from the engine at the completion of 
the test, except for washing to remove oil. 

The photographs of pistons and piston rings illustrate 
the virtual absence of wear on these parts despite the 
severity of the test. Each of three 1.” compression rings 
has a 14° taper on its working surface. This taper, 
which improves seating of the rings during the run-in, 
amounts to 0.001 of an inch, and therefore relatively 
little wear will eliminate the taper entirely. In no in- 
stance was the taper worn off. The 14” oil ring at the 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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News of the Month in Review 





MANUFACTURERS 





Aeronautic Exports More Than Double 


@ The Automotive-Aecronautics Trade Division, Department of Com- 
merce, has announced that according to the official declaration of 
exporters, acronautic product 1 abroad from the United States dur 
ing August were valued at $ 9,621 as compared with $5,158,818 


Total exports for the fir ght months of the year were valued 
at $48,693,2 , an increase of 6 per cent over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year and 23 per ¢ ib the total for the entire year 1937 

was sta I 

Aircraft represented th irgest tem of export, being valued at 
$27,936.39 r 57 pet t of the total, followed by parts and acces- 
ories, valued at $15,570,¢ r 32 per cent. Engines represented 11 
per cent, le parachute and parts made up less than 1 per cent, 
according to the (¢ mmerce Department 

Lockheed Backlog At New Peak 
oe A $3,900,000 order from the British Air Ministry, the largest 
pare parts order ever received by the company, raised the Lockheed 
Aircratt Corporatior backlogs f unfilled business to a new peak of 


Approximately $24, 


Other recent orders received by Lockheed include the following 
Repeat orders from two California purchasers, Santa Maria Airlines, 
Santa Maria, California, and Major Max Fleischmann, Santa Barbara 
sportsman, each of whom ha purchased a Lockheed 14 The two 
plas es, mn dit g engines and xtra equipment, will cost approximately 
$195 
Also repeat orders were tw f ed from the Continental Oil Com 
pany of Ponca City, Oklal 1, for a Lockheed 12, and from the 
Jugoslavian airline Societe de Navigation Aerienne Yougoslavia, for an 
Electra Five Electras are now in service on the pasesnger line between 
Belgrade and Vienna, while three more, including the plane ordered 
this week, will be delivered next February 
An order for two Lockheed 14's from British Airways, Limited, was 
rceived. Lockheed recently delivered four similar planes to the British 
line 
The Colonial Department f tl Netherlands East Indies awarded 
Lockheed an order for twelve Lockheed 12's, totaling approximately 
$690,000 It is expected that the first transport will be completed 
und delivered late in January of 1939, with one ship delivered each 
week thereafter until <« pletio f the order 
Delivery to Dayton, Oh ft first plane of a $570,913 order for 
thirtee nodified Lockheed for the U. S. War Department was 
ins ced The balanc r tr rder s expected to be completed by 
Decer ber 
lwo Electras, first American-built airliners to go into service on the 
>300-mile route between Perth and Darwin, Australia, were shipped 
t rT l Angeles to the Mac Robert n Miller Aviation ( poration, 
Ltd cP 
Del ry f tl last nla t $1,516,660 order for ten Lockheed 
4's and five Electras for Tra Canada Air Lines completed the largest 
fleet of Lockheed planes in operat n any airline in the world. Trans 
Canada wil the plar t mopletely span the Dominion 
It is ex 1 that f factory facilities and produc 
tix nethods effected t r will enable Lockheed to complete and 
leliver a " } t } ‘ work e dav during 1939 
14 Fairchilds Exported 
* Faire iA t ( r at t Hagerstown, Marvland, re 
ports <« lerabl t t Warner and Ranger-powered 24's 
being 1¢ ed : t tries During the past several 
1 tl ica have | ver different countries for : 
tot t + shi \ f tw 1 with Wallace Shrimpton ot 
Melt rn Australia, for f Faire 1 24's The Aerial Transport 
( pany f Siar Ltd 1 three Warner-powered Standard 
Mod for t Th } ind express to the remote portions 
f th I gdor Wa jewered ; were § ld to Hans Mirow of 
Non 1 Frank Pollact f Fairbank Alaska, for carrvinge govern 
! t rma t n } 1 ‘ } well is tor general charter 
work 
Rane 4 “ i M | Robinson of Yokohama, and 
Antoine ¢ 1a Director t © Ka n Zurich, Switzerland, who 
pre | wned a Ranger A in lel The Forestry Division of 
the Departn t t Agr leur f Puerto Rico ordered a Warner 24 
for rve work nd tl ‘ t African Flying Service, who had 
prev l mported bot! 4 1 45 btained another Deluze War 
ner 24 
Cub Production Hits Record Peak 
@ Production of Cub “flivverplanes” by the Piper Aircraft Corpora 


tion of Lock Haven, Pa., increased to a new high level during August, 
1938, when a total of 111 Cubs were manufactured and sold, accord- 
ing to figures announced by T. V. Weld, vice-president. The highest 
previous record for monthly production was established during Sep- 
tember, 1937, when 98 Cubs were produced. 

With plans for the 1938-39 “Cub Convoy” taking definite shape, 
officials of the Piper Aircraft Corporation are gathering opinions as to 
the most desirable program for this winter vacation trip. Last Decem- 
ber a total of 84 Cubs flew approximately 160,000 miles to the All- 
American Air Maneuvers in Miami. Many of the pilot owners who 
will participate in this winter's cruise have visited Miami several times 
and are of the opinion that .an all-Cub airmeet and entertainment in 
another place would be desirable. Another opinion is that the Cub 
Convoy, which surpasses in number all previous commercial air tours, 
is far too important an event to be subordinated to a program of air 
races and stunts such as the Miami show. With these ideas in mind, 
1 number of cities in Florida are being considered for an all-Cub air 
show and entertainment 

The first Cub 50 delivered in Mexico was consigned to Antonio 
Gutierrez, Terreon Coahuila, who is flying the plane in service of a 
French mining company in Mazatlan. He carries officials to the 
mine, which is located at an altitude of 6000 feet and returns with 
gold, taking off with loads as great as 500 pounds at the altitude of 


the mine 


Brewster Backlog Up 


@ Brewster Aircraft Parts, division of Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, announced through James Work, president, that it had received 
a domestic order for airplane wings and tail surfaces totaling $175,000. 
This brings total unfilled orders of Brewster Aircraft Parts and 
Brewster Airplane Division to $2,187,643.36 as of this date,” said 
Mr. Work, which contrasts with unfilled orders of $2,165,405.60 on 
June 30, 1938, and $1,431,194.91 as of October, 1937. 


Aeronca to Antarctic 


@ Lt. Commander Lincoln Ellsworth and Sir Hubert Wilkins will 
use an Aeronca “Sea Scout” seaplane in their exploration of Enderby- 
land, a vast, uncharted region of 750,000 square miles in the Antarctic. 
The Aeronca was one of two planes hoisted aboard the expeditionary 
ship Wyatt Earp at the Floyd Bennett Airport Pier recently. The two- 
masted Norwegian schooner will sail to Capetown, South Africa, 
where it will be boarded by the expedition leaders, and after com- 
pleting final arrangements as to provisioning supplies and equipment, 
the expedition will proceed to Enderbyland. 

Commander Ellsworth will use the Aeronca as a means of com- 
municating between the vessel and the inland base, as well as to 
make exploration flights The plane is corrosion-proofed throughout, 
including stainless steel wires and cables, and may be used as a land 


plane, seaplane, or equipped with skiis if flown from the ice 


Firestone Purchases Ryan S-C 


@ Purchase of a new Ryan S-C metal cabin plane, powered with a 
Warner 145 hp engine, by the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, was announced by the Ryan Aeronautical Company. In 
charge of E. J. Quigley of Firestone’s aeronautical sales dept., Fire- 
tone will use the ship for aeronautical sales promotion, and for testing 
wheel and tire equipment for aircraft. Other-recent Ryan purchases 
include an S-C model by Senor Fernando Gonzalez of Torreon, Mex 
ico, prominent cotton grower of the State of Coahuila; a Ryan S-T-A 
Special by Gordon Barbour of the Barvia Company, importers of La 
Paz, Bolivia; a Ryan S-T-A by Nicholas Morris, president of Demorr 
Aeronautical Corp., Paoli, Pa.; a Ryan S-C by Dr. Sergio Miranda of 
Suenos Aires, Brazil, and S-T-A sport trainers to Harry Marshall of 
Ashland, Kentucky, Charles Wright of Greenwood, Miss., and Lt. 
George R. Henry, Navy pilot of Miles City, Montana, now stationed 
at Pensacola, Fla 

The Ryan School of Aeronautics maintenance department has been 
ippointed an authorized service station for Scintilla Magnetos. Increased 
facilities at the Ryan School include the addition of five 425 hp Pratt 
ind Whitney Wasp engines, purchased from the Pan American Airways 
} 


base at Miami, Fla 


New Martin Drop Hammer Plant 


@ The Glenn L. Martin Company has completed and occupied a new 
building at its plant it Middle River, Md , to be used exclusively tor 
its drop hammer department. The structure has a floor space of 10,000 


square feet and, with 


ts new equipment, represents an investment of 
$75,000 The addition, which immediately quadruples the company’s 
drop hammer capacity and provides for further enlargement contem- 
plated at an early date, makes possible increased use of stamped parts 
in the manufacture of flying boats and bombardment aircraft The 
increased equipment enables the company to take additional advantage 
of structural superiorities and manufacturing economies demonstrated 


by the program of research which, for several years past, has resulted 
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in a constantly increasing substitution of stampings for hand-forming 
and for built-up assemblies formerly fabricated by riveting or welding. 

On September 21, the Glenn L. Martin Company completed the 300th 
Martin Bomber of the twin engine type series which began with the 
prototype of the famous B-10-B and is now represented by Martin 


166 which has been available for export since early this year. 
Employment at the Martin factory reached an all-time high early 


in September of this year 


Beech Offers Full Hull Insurance 


@ After two years of shop observation on overhaul and repair costs, 
Beech Aircraft Corporation has arranged for Aero Insurance Under- 
writers to offer to purchasers of new Beechcraft biplanes full hull insur- 
ance coverage, including crash, fire, windstorm, tornado and cyclone, 
land damage, collision, hail and theft, at an overall rate of 9.75%. 
This rate will be available to private owners whose experience and 
record is acceptable to the underwriters. 

This full repair and replacement coverage at this special rate has 
been brought about because of a reciprocal working agreement under 
which the Beech Aircraft Corporation supports its confidence in its 
product by cooperating with Aero Insurance Underwriters. The Beech 
Aircraft Corporation feels that it is leading the way in an experi- 
ment which now will benefit only Beechcraft buyers, but ultimately 
will benefit the whole aviation industry. 

Mr. Walter Beech, president of Beech Aircraft Corporation, stated, 
I hope this new and unique rate will eliminate once and for all the 
former very speculative practice of owners carrying their own insur- 


ance, because of a natural reluctance to pay the former rates. We 


, 
have done everything in our power to cooperate with the Under- 


writers to make this coverage and rate available to our own owners 


but, looking further, we see a benefit in the future to the whole avia- 


tion industry through the successful working of this plan.” 


Spartan Executive To 26,000 Feet 


@ In an altitude test on a standard Spartan Executive model, Dale 
Myers, test pilot for Spartan Aircraft Co., B. R. Sherrell, factory 
superintendent, and William Wyatt, reporter for the Tulsa Tribune, 
attained a height of 26,000 feet over Tulsa. The purpose was to 
determine the absolute ceiling ot the plane, technically defined as the 
maximum height at which a given airplane can maintain horizontal 
flight. 

In an article describing the flight, Wyatt reported that while the 
temperature in Tulsa was 70 degrees, it was 2 degrees below zero five 
miles up. At each 1000 foot level a speed test was run, and a maxi- 
mum of 225 mph was attained at 5900 feet. 

A tank of oxygen was carried with hose connections for each pas 
senger, and was used from 12,000 feet up to the ceiling. At 3000 
feet the ground was blotted out by overcast, and from the 10,000 
foot level nothing could be seen but huge cloud formations. Visibility 
at that height was 300 miles, according to Myers, and storm clouds 


could be seen over Kansas City as well as Dallas 


Stearmans To Philippine Air Corps 


@ The Stearman Aircraft Division of Boeing Airplane Company, 
located in Wichita, Kansas, has just completed deliveries on its latest 
order of primary and advanced training planes for the Philippine 
Army Air Corps, the third Stearman order from the Philippines in the 
past few years. Shipment was made from Wichita of a fleet of six 
Stearman Model 76D3 advance training and expeditionary type planes, 
which, together with three Stearman Model 73L3 primary trainers 
shipped a month earlier, comprised the latest Philippine contract. The 
Philippine Army Air Corps uses Stearman equipment exclusively for 
primary and advanced training 

The Stearman Model 76D%3 is powered by a Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
Ir. SB engine, is equipped for two-way radio communication and for 
night flying, and carries one flexible and two fixed machine guns and 
bombing equipment Ix is similar in type to the Stearmans used in 
the Brazilian Armv Air Corps and the Argentine Naval Aviation 
Service The Model 73L3 primary trainer, powered by a Lycoming 
R680-Cl engine, is similar to the Stearman PT-13A’s of the U. §S 
Army Air Corps and the NS-1’s of the U. S. Navy. 


Flight Tests For 314 


@ Completion and installation of the Boeing 314’s new twin rudders 
prefaced extensive and final manufacturer's tests preparatory to the 
Department of Commerce test program Flight tests from Lake 
Washington proved highly successful, the giant Clipper breaking the 
record for the greatest load ever carried by an American airplane on 
three successive occasions 

On her first flight tests the Clipper cruised for two and a half 
hours with water ballast and bags of lead shot bringing her gross 
weight to 77,500 pounds, as Test Pilot Eddie Allen took the ship to 
10,000 feet Later in the day the ship was again flown, this time 
loaded to a gross weight of 79,000. In the day’s two flights the Clip- 
per traveled approximately 700 miles. On the following day the 


Clipper took off for her first maximum load test with a gross weight 


50 H. P. 
at 1900 R. P. M. 
WGT.—150 LBS. 
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t Be pounds, an unofficial world’s record for a transport built 20,000 feet and had a rate of climb of 580 feet minute at 8000 feet 
for regular pa rvice I Clipper’s empty weight was 47,500 On two of its four engines, with both power plants out of action on 
py ! ded weignt one side, the ship reached 11,000 feet instead of the guaranteed ceiling 
of 9,406 With two engines dead it had a rate of climb at 9000 
Chandler-Evans Corp. Formed feet f nearly 100 teet 1 minute, instead tf the guaranteed 10 teet 
@ The Chandler-Eva Corporation, recently formed to manufac With 61,200 pounds on the board, the DC-4 took off in 1,050 feet 
re and de p aircraft carburetors, fuel pumps for all purposes, [his, the engineers believe, will be bettered later. 
ind as eral urcratt accessories, has moved into quarters in 
Bis Sesemn, Dense, Wiens, Chain O. Geel tas oe North American Equals Record 
igned as vice-pr lent and director of the United Aircraft Corpora ° The record-breaking pace of turning out 60 planes in one month 
d xg i nager f ‘ratt & Whitney Aircraft Division which was established during August of this year by North Americar 
o become president of the Chandler-Evans Corporation Officers ot Aviation, Inc., was repeated in September, the same number of planes 
ecw corporat are . ‘ Deeds, president; M. E. Chandler, having been delivered during that month Heretofore having « 
P fent cna fr eng ring; W B. Groves, vice president fined its production to the Army as far as U. S. Air Services are cor 
f sa M. FE. S treasurer; Prewitt Semmes, secretary; cerned, North American recently received a contract from the U. § 
bE. J. | ' charge of the Fuel Pump Dept The Navy, a trial order for basic combat type airplanes for the Naval 
capita . ! it present $200,00% All of the Reserve am ting to $302 The backlog of unfilled orders as of 
ck iw t directors and the National Aviation October 1 totals $18.0 
Th t ine « ple ed ier he | glisl cor i t 0 ¢ 
Ni ( \ I he arburet busine i * , 
, ut ships for the English air service received several months ago was 
: e Chandi _ a : ame flown on September 5 N th American was also the s¢ le bidder tor 
olf , : set 3 7 ‘ ; United States Army single engine observation plane, tf which 
Wr ( ut es throughout the world and 1 : 
ssumed 80 will be purchased in the near future 
f planes in the U. S. Navy This 
cess and is the only non-icing Douglas Backlog $25,000,000 
ir ‘ < v 4 indler-I ins (4 rporation has a 
this advanced carburetor, ° The Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc.'s deliveries of planes and 
i ] } with even further mprovements parts were valued it Ipproxin ately $937, vu during the month of 
| lof t \ : rder has been received by the September, 1938 Total value of planes delivered will far exceed this 
\ \ tical ( figure, because some of the units listed in the compilation do 
I ‘ ' ' | { pump divisior f the Evan nclude the value f engines or other parts supplied by customers 
Apr ( " | P fuct iffiliate, and w nanutacture The September deliveries include Commercial Iransports valued at 
" fuel ¢ $29¢ 0, | S. Army deliveries valued at $541,000, and l S. Navy 
leliveries valued at $100,006 Backlog of the company as of Sep 
Release DC-4 Performance Data tember 30, 1938. was approximately $25.179.290.75 
© After ms of | »» Vice-President and Chief Eng Vultee Busy With Army Order 
eer A r | Ka i t ) : \ rate ¢ released pre 
DC-4 With the horsepowe ° The Vultee Aircraft Division plant is currently engaged 
availal ised tests showed that the guaranteed inufacture f the YA-!9 attack planes for the l S. Army Au 
\ : fortable nar 
tee with a f | 
ea S U0 tee 
engine : " t the plane reached a 
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Fly the new “CHIEF 50” and See the Difference 


Here's performance that's spirited, here’s new beauty and appointments that are 
‘““tops”’ they will arouse in you a keener sense of flying enjoyment. Yes, sir! 
That's the new ‘‘Chief 50” and how it can get up and go! It's pacing the 

low-price field to a new sales and value record. When you see it and fly it 
you'll find out why this sensational new 1939 ship has made such a “‘hit’’ 
everywhere. The streamline beauty, superb flight characteristics, cabin 

comfort, finger touch control, and engineered safety features will also 
bring your enthusiastic words of praise. Don’t wait longer see your 
Aeronca dealer today for a free flight demonstration. 
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have already been delivered and are receiving their flight tests in Rio the month these fares were inaugurated. More than 350 round trip 
de Janeiro and one way tickets for children between the ages of two and twelve 
The « vany also added 0 square feet of floor space in the con- years were sold during the month. 
struct 1 building to store raw stock. More than 700 men are Upon the completion of the City of Los Angeles’ eight and a quarter 
currer engaged in employment at Vultee, while the backlog of un- million dollar project for the improvement and modernization of the 
delivered de represents $1,252,349. Nine months deliveries ending Los Angeles Municipal Airport (Mines Field) at Inglewood next July 1, 
Aug il $4,07 ; xports for the month of August total American Airlines will shift its west coast base of operations from 
$274.72 Glendale to the new field. 
, : TWA Revenue Passenger Miles U 
Air Express Shipments Up g P 
@ Revenue passenger miles flown by TWA during the first 8 months 
@ Aijr express shipments in and out of New York City in September ; i er . . 
of 1938 were up 10.32 percent, pound miles of airmail up .21 percent, 
scored a " ne high for any one month since the inauguration of 
' pe and pound miles of air express off .91 percent, in comparison with the 
the na wide service September 1, 192 according to Railway as ' 
, ' , a same period in 1937, it was announced by Transcontinental and West- 
Express Agency The total for the month was 33,116 shipments, an ‘ 
5 woe : ern Air, Inc. The figures up to September 1, 1938, are: total revenue 
ncrease of 12 percent over September, 193 and 19 percent over ° : Pega 
- passenger miles flown, 46,296,882, compared to 41,967,452 for the 
Aug ) Outeg shipments increased 124 percent and in ae ; ; 
; same period in 193 pound miles of airmail flown, 1,680,056,286 for 
¢ g shipments percent over the corresponding month a year : Sager yest e 
, 1938, compared to 1,676,479,308 tor 1937; air express for the period 
ig \ gt were reached in three commodities shipped reg ttn ~“* 
; ies in 1938 totaled 336,614,440 pound miles, the figure for the same eight 
’ by air expres hese were printed matter with 9,475 ship — seg > r 
a hepsi months in 1937 being 339,718,852. For the month of August, TWA 
me g w 3,983 shipments, and bank papers with 3,420 
é' flew 1.09 percent more revenue passenger miles than in July 
shipme Orhe ‘ nodities with high scores were electrotype 
plate f ews | graph radio records, drawings, and manu Eastern Revenue Passengers Up 
P , 
: ' @ Eastern Air Lines’ business showed a 9.9 percent increase of 
“ Al i Apress shipment were l ton yeast 
- ict ences ee x . ' , revenue passengers carried in September, as compared with the cor 
pped WA tac rers »srevent a shortage o rea tne 
Jolie ; : —— ge —_ = : responding month of last year, according to Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 
Bost rea wing e recent New England hurricane, and 840 | | 
president and general manager of the airline. Revenue passenger miles 
py ] I < pped to Caracas, Venezuel 1, to combat a serous » @ } } j | | 
: increased 13.3 percent during the month, and revenue plane miles in- 
t : cKness among hor 
os _—.* emai creased only two-tenths of one percent, as compared with September, 
. . 1937. 
American Orders 5 Flagships 
@ Americ Airlines announced the placement of an order totaling AEA Pioneers In Weather Work 
g ‘ iy > 1-passet lagst y 
< ) eZ passen ge Flag up ¢ lubplanes with the Douglas e A complete weather map for flying boats across the Atlantic on a 
Aircratt ¢ pany der calls for the delivery of the ships next designated trade route was charted for the first time by Dr. James H. 
} . 6 e} } ,] . : he > 
Marc it Ww ‘ ey Ww e placed in immediate operation over Kimball, Senior Meteorologist of the United States Weather Bureau, in 
n ! s Tt t1o oO these 
\ ca \ ‘ [he addition of these ships will the New York offices of the American Export Airlines, Inc. Compiling 
| ) s equipm t 0 t 
g A a A ‘ a total of 50 transports. Amer the map, Dr. Kimball revealed that by gathering meteorological data 
t tly € < » s s ith Ouglas 2 ) ‘ ’ . 
, ced \’s with Douglas Dt s on its local from the American Export Lines’ and Italian Lines’ ships at sea, a 
= 
. iti- Wa s ae a Soe it Elkins, Charleston, and complete flying map for flying boats can be compiled over the United 
I A ) s } > oO ) > 
H com y Douglas equipped on all its routes States-Mediterranean route within the space of one hour and a half 
Pa < eve America Airlines during the month of August, Dr. Kimball reported on finishing the map that, “No trans-Atlantic 
ire kh are was almost double that of July, flight has ever enjoyed the benefits of such a complete weather report 
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at so many points along the entire Atlantic route. The report was 
superior in all its features and is particularly adapted to practical use. 

The observations were radioed to W. H. Coverdale, president of 
American Export Airlines, from 14 ships at sea. Nine of the vessels 
were operated by American Export Airlines, and five were operated by 
the Italian Line. They were disposed along the route to be flown by 
American Export Airlines’ flying boat next spring. 

The demonstration was held in the office of Mr. Coverdale, president 
of AEA, who have purchased a $200,000 Consolidated flying boat for 
survey flights between the United States and Mediterranean ports, and 
was witnessed by leading aviation authorities and representatives of Ala 
Littoria, Italy’s leading airline The 14 vessels enroute between the 
United States and Mediterranean ports communicated directly with Mr. 
Coverdale’s office through Mackay Radio, and gave complete weather 
observations These messages were decoded by Dr. Kimball and re- 
corded on a giant map of the Atlantic, which enabled him within the 
space of 90 minutes to chart the most advantageous route for an 


uirliner taking off for Europe to fly. 





| CAA Bulletins 








Trans-Atlantic weather reporting history in the making. Dr. James H. CAA Announce Accident Statistics 
Kimball (right), Senior Meteorologist of the United States Weather 
Bureau, plotting the first complete weather map for flying boats across American operated air carriers flew 1,844,507 miles per accident 


the Atlantic. He officially opened the new “Trans-Atlantic Weather 


; : . und 13,161,571 passenger miles per passenger fatality during the first 
Circuit” by decoding weather reports received from 14 Export Lines - gaa 3 - % — : 5 4 


and Italian Line steamships at sea. The map was plotted in 90 min six months of 1938, the CAA announced. There were § fatal acci- 

utes and gives a complete picture of trans-Atlantic flying weather dents during the period, in which 22 passengers, 5 pilots, 5 copilots, and 

along the route between New York and Gibraltar. The demonstration : } ; h 
8 other crew members lost their lives. In addition there were 16 other 

was arranged by American Export Airlines, Inc., which plans to start “ 

trans-Atlantic non-stop flights next spring. With Dr. Kimball is Carlo accidents in which no fatalities occurred. These statistics cover opera- 

Pezzani, General Manager in charge of Operations of Ala Littoria, tions of all air carriers operated by companies in the United States, 


Italy's powerful airline with whom American Export Airlines has an 


: nc r the dom lines and exten “12 s. he 
operating agreement looking towards cooperative flying effort. luding ¢ domestic lines and extensions to foreign countrie I 


domestic lines had 15 accidents, flying 2,209,486 miles per accident, 
i i 
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and the foreign-extension lines had 6 accidents, flying 932,061 miles 
per accident. 

Persons involved in the 21 accidents occurring on the domestic and 
foreign-extension lines numbered 226, including passengers, pilots, co- 
pilots, and other crew members. Of these, 186 suffered no injuries, 
und 40 were fatally injured 

Causes of accidents were attributed as follows: Personnel errors, 
23.82 percent; airplane failures, 19.05 percent; weather, 19.05 percent; 
airport and terrain, 9.52 percent; other causes, 9.52 percent; undeter- 
mined and doubtful, 4.76 percent. The nature of the accidents occur- 
ring during the period included: Collisions in full flight with objects 
other than aircraft, 1; landing accidents, 5; take-off accidents, 3; 
taxung accidents, 2 
@ A detailed, nation-wide survey of airports has been started by the 
CAA as the basis of its report to Congress on the advisability of 
Federal participation in the development and operation of a national 
airport system, it was announced by Clinton M. Hester, administrator, 
under whose supervision the study is being made. The Authority is 
directed by the Civil Aeronautics Act to make a report of its findings 
by February 1, 1939. The survey is being conducted in the Planning 
and Development Division of the Authority by two special staffs under 
the direction of Richard C. Gazley. One group, under A. B. McMul- 
len, has been assigned to the collection of information from the field, 
and the second group, under Douglas L. Cullison, will assimilate and 
analyze this material as it is received. 

@ The CAA announced that G. Grant Mason, Jr., and Denis Mul- 
ligan, now in Brussels as a delegation to the Fourth International Con- 
ference on Private Air Law, have been instructed to make a survey of 
European civil aeronautics, including airlines, private flying, airports, 
and other facilities before their return to the United States. 

@ The CAA Air Safety Board announced appointments to the small 
special staff it will build up for its duties in the investigation of acci- 
dents and studies leading to recommendations of measures designed to 
prevent their recurrence. William §$. McDuffee has been named acting 
executive officer of the board, with Louis R. Inwood as his assistant, 
Jesse W. Lankford, chief of the accident analysis section under the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, has been transferred to the Air Safety 
Board, together with his staff Also transferred or newly appointed 
ure Robert D. Hoyt, Phil C. Salzman, William F. Centner, Walter S. 
Stapler, Roland Rohlfs, and John Foscue. Darrell T. Lane has been 
appointed assistant general counsel to the Authority and assigned to 
the Safety Board as its general counsel Fred M. Glass of the geneal 
counsel’s office has been transferred to the Safety Board as examiner. 


@ Plans for a 750 acre air terminal which is epected to solve not 


only Washington's long hanging airport problem, but to serve as a 
model for the rest of the nation were announced by the CAA after 
President Roosevelt approved the project which it is expected will be 
started immediately The new airport will be located at Gravelly 
Point, a mile down the Potomac River from Washington-Hoover air- 
port, this site having been selected after an exhaustive survey of the 
entire Washington area as the most advantageous point for a close-in 
field serving the capital. It is scheduled to be ready for service in 
twelve months, the entire project being slated for completion at the 
end of 1940 The undertaking is contemplated as a joint project par- 
ticipated in by the PWA, WPA, the Army Engineer Corps, and the 
CAA 

@ Five men were chosen by the CAA to represent the twenty or more 
government and industrial organizations which are cooperating with 
it in its nation-wide airport survey This working sub-committee is 
expected to keep constant contact with the technical experts of the 
Auth rity and other governmental agencies, The members ot the sub- 
committee are: O. M. Mosier, vice-president of American Airlines; Earl 
D. Mallery, manager of the Washington office of the American Munic- 
ipal Association; John Berry, president of the Airport Managers As- 
sociation; Charles L. Morris, incoming president of the National Asso 
ciation of State Aviation Officials; Richard Aldworth, chairman of the 
New Jersey Aviation Commission, and Paul V. Betters, executive di 
rector of the U. S. Conference of Mayors 


2 Applications for certificates of convenience and necessity covering 
nineteen new and ec ghteen existing airline routes have been filed with 
the CAA The nineteen new routes, very largely in the Mississippi 
valley, would add more than 9000 miles to the existing air trans- 
portation system of 32,000 miles in the United States. The Civil 


Aeronautics Act requires the issue of certificates to lines continuously 
perating from May 14, 1938, and to nine routes specified in that sec 


tion of the Act, for which the Post Office Department has let or ad 
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vertised mail contracts. Eastern Air Lines asked the permission of the 
Authority to begin service on three such airmail contract routes. The 
CAA announced that it had set dates, beginning October 24, for its 
first series of hearings on applications for certificates of convenience 
and necessity. All of the hearings are upon applications of operators 
who were from May 14 until the effective date of the section, August 
23, continuously operating as air carriers. This so-called “grand- 
father clause” provides that the Authority shall issue certificates to 
applicants solely on their proof of such operation, unless the service 


rendered was inadequate and inefficient. 


@ Preparing for the opening of five new airway traffic control sta- 
tions, officials of the CAA held a week’s conference in Chicago. The 
new stations, which will all be opened within the next few months, 
are located at Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Fort Worth, Atlanta, and 
Kansas City. The functions of these stations is to control all traffic 
on the airways within their area, and is distinct trom traftic control 
at the airports. 





PERSONAL NOTES 


@ After three years as Chief of the Meteorological Department of 
Parks Air College, Dr. C. EUGENE BUELL resigned his position in 
order to devote all his time to airline meteorological work. 

@ Director JESS D. GREEN announced the addition of HERREL K. 
POWELL to the staff of Spartan School as head of the Ground School. 
Mr. Powell will also be in charge of all schedules, ground school rec 





ords, the attendance and demerit systems, and recreational and dormi- 
tory activities. 

. Several important changes in the administrative and production 
staffs of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation were announced by ROB- 
ERT E. GROSS, president of the company. Principal addition to the 
executive force is CHARLES A. BARKER, JR., who joined Lockheed 
this month as vice-president in charge of finance. CYRIL CHAP- 
PELLET, secretary of the company, has been named assistant to the 
president, and $8. W. VOORHES is assistant sales manager. R. A. VON 
HAKE, formerly factory superintendent, is now works manager. J. H. 
SHREENAN was appointed superintendent with H. C. CHRISTEN 
as his assistant. Production planning is now under the supervision of 
CHARLES MILLER. 

@ Appointment of JOHN D. MILNER, former commercial operator 
of Tucson, Arizona, as factory sales representative of the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company, was announced by §AM C. BREDER, sales man- 
ager. RAY BEEBE, president of Beebe Air Service, Hastings, Nebraska, 
was appointed Ryan distributor for the state of Nebraska. 

@ MIGUEL A. ZUNIGA, special sales representative of the Charles 
H. Babb Company, aircraft exporters and Central American agents for 
Ryan, has left on a sales trip of Central America, his second this year. 
@ Announcement of the promotion of BEN GROTH, master me 
chanic in the maintenance division of American Airlines at Chicago, 
to the position of crew chief in the same division, was made by J. F. 
MARTIN, supervisor of maintenance for American Airlines. 

@ G. W. HOBBS, former station manager at Providence, R. I., for 
American, has been transferred to the position of station manager at 
the newly opened Huntington Airport, at Huntington, West Virginia, 
it was announced by HUGH L. SMITH, operations manager for 
American. 

@ First Officer JOSHUA T. WINSTEAD, JR., of American Air- 
lines, has announced his resignation trom commercial airline flight 
duty to accept a commission in the United States Army Air Corps. 
@ Announcement of the resignation of BRUCE C. PETTIGREW, 
first officer, to accept a position as an inspector with the CAA, was 
made this week by RALPH DAMON, vice-president in charge of 
operations for American Airlines. 

@ Effective immediately, STEWART FAULKNER will assume his 
duties as Eastern Publicity Director for American Airlines with head 
quarters in New York City, it was announced from the office of 
CHARLES A. RHEINSTROM, vice-president. Faulkner, who for the 
past year has been American Airlines’ publicity representative in New 
England, will take over the duties formerly assigned to Miss PATRICIA 
O'MALLEY, who resigned to accept a publicity position with the 
CAA. Replacing Faulkner in Boston as publicity representative for 
the New England area will be LEO J. BOYLE, who was formerly 
assistant to Miss O'Malley in New York City. 

@ During the past month, the following additions to the personnel 
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of the Vultee Aircraft Din t Aircraft Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion have been announced: V. CHARLES SCHORLEMMER has been 
named controller, and G. T. BOVEE chief auditor. Announcement was 
also made of the additi t Vultee engineering department of 
WM, « ROCKEFELLER, arge of aerodynamics, and the placing 


ot P. A. HEWLETT harge of the New York sales office 


® Cc. C. COLE, service manager of the Douglas Aircraft Company, 


announced his resignation and the acceptance of a position with Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc Mr. Cole wil n iperintendent of maintenance for 
the airline, with headquarter it Miami, Fla 


e* wW A. PATTERSON, president of United Air Lines, announced 
the appointment of J. H. HERLIHY to the position of vice-president 


in charge of operati Mr. Herlihy formerly was the company’s 
director of engineet Vice-president R. W. SCHROEDER, who 
na been nm charee ot pera will levote his entire time to super 
vi »t n pany ifet t cies and practices, and will correlate 
them with the CAA Patter ilso announced the appointment of 


R. E. PFENNIG as manas t xerations of the New York-Chicago 
Denver section, and §S. \ HALL as manager of operations tor the 


Denver-Pacihic Coast 


@ In e with its ge al fy cy of filling vacancies, as well as 

ewly created posit , with young men who have already acquired a 
background in tary as well as aeronautical matters, ROBERT B 
LEA, vice-president of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, announced 
that I a CASTLE ha ned Sperry $s sales division A graduate of 
West Point. Mr. Castle served a 1 pilot with the First Pursuit Group 
at Selfridge Field, and holds a commission in the New York National 
Guard as a first lieutenant and pilot He is the son of Col. B. F 
CASTLE, who headed tl Air Service Control Board during the World 
War, and who was the first A Attache to the American Embassy in 
Paris 


vice president in charge of oper 


@® PAUL L. RICHTER, f 


ations for TWA, has been named executive vice president of the com 
pany in charge of peratior ales, and accounting departments, it 
was announced by JACK FRYE, president Replacing him as vice 
president of perat LARRY G. FRITZ VINCENT P. CON 
ROY become ale manager charge of the nation-wide traffic de 


1 


partment JOHN B. WALKER, formerly vice-president in charge of 
n ’ attached to the president's office tor 


traffic, will bec e vice-pre 
special assignment CLARENCE FLEMING will continue his duties 
is ma | traffic manager a 1a tant the vice president in charge ot 


trafic 
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i SEPTEMBER STOCKS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Hich Low Ctose VoLuME 
Aviation Cor. 4°45 sy 4 29,000 
14 183,000 





Bendix Aviation 17 5 


23% 21% 
Boeing Airplane 24% 19 23% 64,000 
Consolidated Aircraft 144 10% 13% 24,000 
Curtiss-Wright sly 4 5 155,000 
Curtiss-Wright A 22% 18'4 22% $1,000 
Douglas Aircraft 4734 3914 47 67,000 
Glenn L. Martin 225% 18'4 22, 6,000 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 84 6'% 7 3%, 7,000 
N. American Aviation 93% 7 914 67,000 
Sperry Corp. 25% 22% 24% 105,000 
Thompson Products 19 1434 18 10,000 
[WA 77% 55% 672 31,000 
United Air Lines 9%, 7% 8 5% 61,000 
United Aircraft 27% 23% 26% 71,000 
Wright Aeronautical 92), 72% 8914 700 
New York Curb Exchange 
Aero Supply A 19, 18, 1s, 100 
Aero Supply B ai 2, 2%% 1,000 
Air Associates 10'% 8 8 1,000 
American Airlines 1434 104, 13'% 4,000 
Aviation & Transport 2 1% 1% 8.000 
Beech Aircraft 2 1 2 2,000 
Bell Aircraft 1234 10! 12% 2,000 
Bellanca Aircraft 65% 44 5% 5,000 
Breeze Corps 4', 3 334 2,000 
Brewster Aeronautical 5%, 414 53% 7.000 
Fairchild Aviation 5% 4 4%, 5,000 
Grumman Aircraft Engine 12% 101% 12% 11,000 
Irving Air Chute 141% ll’, 11% 2,000 
Lockheed Aircraft 14 11 14 25,000 
Pan American Airways 1434 115. 1414 6,000 
Penn. Central Airlines 7 A sl, 700 
Seversky Aircraft 2% 2 2 7,000 
Waco Aircraft 2% 2 2 600 
Western Air Express 2% 1% 2%, 2,000 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 

Kinner Airplane & Motor Last Aug. "38 .05 

Menasco Mfg. Co 2% 2% 2% 12,000 
Ryan Aeronautical 2 1% 1% 3,000 





MISCELLANY 


Soil Laboratory To Use Plane 


e The Keenan Soil Laboratory of Frostproof, Florida, have pur- 


chased a Warner-powered Fairchild 24 for use in a study of grove 








conditions as they change from period to period. The organization, 
consultants for owners of about 30,000 acres of Florida citrus, plan 
to photograph each grove under their advice about four times a year. 
The aerial photographs are expected to show up areas that are habit- 
ually susceptible to different soil conditions to a greater extent than 
are other areas. Inconsistencies of various areas which will appear in 
the aerial photographs would be a subject of study which would ordi- 
narily pass unnoticed. Also, an area that shows adverse reactions at 
one drought period and not at another would offer evidence that the 


condition is not chronic but probably due to recent local treatment. 


. . 

Pave Airport With Cotton 
@ Use as runway paving may prove a solution to one of the South's 
major economic and agricultural problems, cotton, if experiments con- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL AND AIR COLLEGE 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS 


World-Famous, Government Approved Flying and Mechanics School 


Write for catalog and confidential price list. One of the best equipped aviation schools in the country and 
will save you time and money over any other school of its kind in the United States. LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


C. E. HARMAN, SEC'Y-TREAS. 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Austin, Texas 
Introduce New Cheap-Time Plan 


Haile’s Flying Service, University Airport, has just introduced a 
card plan for their students, which enables them to fly the school 
ships cheaper than they could operate one of their own. More student 
activity than ever before is expected due to this plan. 


M. M. Hall has just obtained his private liscense, and Wilbur Twiner 
his solo pilot license. 

Students active at present include: Z. G. Smith, Leon Menn, Roy 
Broyles, Miss Dixie Stanford, Bill Lemens, Jack Haag, C. E. Lowery, 
C. E. Kelson, Neal Douglas, K. C. Coulson, Henry Barnhouse, Harold 
Downing, Bill Eyssen, Ed Moses, Billy Patton, Bob Sexton, Reagan 
Greer, Ray Vaughn, J. K. Alexander, Billy Priest, Andy Carter, Frank 
Piper, Fred Hall, D. D. Hutchins, Charlie McNutt, Horace Anderson, 
S. A. Watson, and Jack R. Carrol 


Mr. Haile’s assistant is Dale Morris—DOC HAILE 


Brownsville, Texas 
Two More Fords Clear For S. A. 


Final work of installing the remote control equipment for the new 
U. S. Government Airways Beam Station is now underway at the air- 
port, and announcement of its going on the air is expected shortly. 

Rearranging of the offices in the terminal building is now under- 
way in order to make room for Eastern Air Lines when they open their 
new service, Brownsville to Houston, which will tie up with their 
already established Houston to New York service. This will give 
direct service from Mexico and Central America via Pan American Air- 
ways to Brownsville, to the Eastern seaboard territory, which has 
never had a direct service before. 

Pan American and Braniff traffic personnel cooperated in the recent 
celebration of National Air Travel Week and really put over a nice 
series of programs, including speeches before the various civic clubs of 
Brownsville and the valley, window displays, and closing with the gIVv- 


ing away of free air rides in PAA and Braniff planes to some 150 


local business men These rides were given at an opportune time, as 
the old Rio Grande was on a rampage, and the obliging Braniff and 
PAA pilots flew over part of the flooded area, much to the enjoyment 
of their passengers 

Recent visiting airmen at the local port were Ace ¢ orden ot Corpus 
Christi, manager of the airport of that city, flying a Waco; Jack 
Stewart in Phillips Petroleum Company's Lockheed 12, from Tulsa; 
Pilot E. McCurdy of the Spartan School of Aeronautics, also of Tulsa, 
in a Travelair; Pilot Long of Mission in a Stinson; Lawler Reeves of 
Austin in a Waco; Pilot FE. B. Gaither of the J. L. Schroeder Flying 
Service, Houston, in the company Stinson; Pilot C. E. Clark of Phillips 
Petroleum Company in a Lockheed from Bartlesville. 

Ships clearing through the Port of Brownsville for foreign countries 
were: Pilot Urquidi in a Ryan for Tampico; Pilots Maloney and 
Drummond in two Ford tri-motors of the South American Gulf Oil 
Company for Venezuela; Pilot Acosta in a Waco for Tampico, and 
Pilot Flores in the Mexican Government-owned Fairchild for Mexico 


City G. G. BEVII 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


Secretary of War Visits Port 


Secretary of War Harry H. Woodring, accompanied by his aide, 
Capt. Carr, and Mr. B. Koenster, landed at the local airport in Wood- 
ring’s private Douglas DC-3 enroute from Washington, D. ¢ 
Oklahoma City 

The tenth annual Kansas air tour stopped here Sunday morning, 


to 


October 2, coming here from Pittsburg and continuing to Neodesha, 
where an air show was held. Twenty-five ships made up the tour 
when it reached Coffeyville, and seven local ships joined the tour 
here: a Waco flown by Lt. Lynn Berentz; an Aeronca flown by Henry 
Duncan; an Aeronca flown by Mrs. Lee Ferguson; a Wiley Post flown 
by Howard Megredy; a Curtiss Robin flown by Ray Sage; a Stinson 
flown by Ray Jensen; an American Eagle flown by Doyle Grigsby. 

The O. C. S. Beechcraft turned mercy ship recently when Rolley 
Inman, company pilot, flew the ship to Shreveport where he picked up 
an O. C. S. employee who had been badly injured and flew him to the 
Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minn 

Dale Myers of the Spartan Aircraft Corporation of Tulsa, flying 
2 Spartan Executive, made the feeder line test through here. Mayor 
J. D. Byers flew to Kansas City on the plane to represent Coffeyville 
at the feeder conference 


For the third consecutive month this writer 1s able to report an 


addition to the list of locally owned ships, the latest being an OX 
Robin which Airport Manager Berentz has purchased from Gilbert 
Hobbs of Alva, Okla. 

Visitors during the past month included the following: Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Gay, flying their V-8 Arrow Sport from Augusta, Ga.; 
O. E. Dickerhoof, manager of the Chanute, Kansas, airport, in a new 
Aeronca; Gale Enos and Leland Covert from Carthage, Mo., in the 
latter’s Aeronca; Howard Francis and Bill Jones from Dallas in a 
Fairchild; Harry Gaines and Harold Thomas from Wichita in a Piper 
Cub; Mr. and Mrs. George Haddaway from Fort Worth. 

Miss Ruth Hulse soloed the Duncan Aeronca during the month. 
She is the fourth woman pilot Hank Duncan has trained. 

H. F. Ellick of Wichita, newly-appointed aeronautical inspector 
(replacing William Cunningham, who has accepted a job as airline 
inspector), had a busy day on his first official visit to the Coffeyville 
airport. Hank Duncan's Aeronca and the Jensen Bros, Mfg. Com- 
pany’s Stinson were relicensed. Delmar Cassida passed his solo pilot’s 
test, and Leland Covert of Carthage, Mo., received his Private ticket. 
Hank Duncan had his commercial license renewed, and Ray Jensen 
renewed his private license. 

Coffeyville Airways Corporation have installed an additional electric 
gasoline pump and tank of 550 gallons capacity. 

The smallest plane at the local port, Hank Duncan’s Wiley Post, 
was placed on a float for the Junior Chamber of Commerce Industrial 
Fall Festival parade and carried off second prize 

Paul Currens is giving the OX motor on his Parks Trainer a major 
Gerald Eden is about to get his Velie Cavalier motor to- 
gether again after throwing a rod a few weeks ago—HAROLD E 
HAGGARD. 


overhaul 


Dallas, Texas 
Women’s NAA Unit Turns Missionary 


To make the women of their city more air conscious, the Dallas 
Unit of the Women’s National Aeronautic Association gave, as their 
contribution to National Air Travel Week, a complimentary luncheon 
for 100 women of the Dallas Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
luncheon, which was prepared and served by W. N. A. A. members, 
was given in the Air Line Terminal Building on Love Field, following 
which the visitors were given rides in Braniff, Delta, and American 
Airliners Also as a part of National Air Travel Week, the Dallas 
Unit W. N. A. A. presented a corsage and box of candy to the 100th 
woman passenger of that week on Delta Airlines. 

The Link Trainer room at the Dallas Aviation School is really a 
busy place. Some pilots call it “the melting pot of aviation” even 
though it is an air-conditioned room. Some 90% of the visitors stop 
in to meet their friends or to decide if they shall continue to wander 
around in the overcast when the powers that be, the CAA, are not 
looking. Recent graduates of this course who now hold that coveted 
license, Instrument Rating, are Jack Stewart and Dean Wade of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Joe Carter of Memphis, Tenn., Jim Allison of 
Spain, China, and Mexico, William A. Stephens, formerly of Delta 
Airlines and now a co-pilot with Braniff, H. L. Lindner, sportsman 
pilot of Milwaukee, Wis., J. C. Tankersley of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and Robert M. Neilson of Minneapolis. 

Representing Dallas at the Air Line Charter Conference in Kansas 
City were Don Marshall, factory representative of Lockheed, Bub 
Merrill, general manager of Bennett Aircraft, and Arthur Mankey, 
also of Bennett. Don flew to Kansas City on Braniff, while Bub and 
Art used the new Bennett Bi-motor for their transportation. 

Hal Henning, formerly of Booth-Henning, Inc., is now with the 
Stinson Aircraft Corporation. He is Factory Representative for the 
Southwest, and all our best wishes for success are with him, 

We didn’t see any cigars, and don’t smoke them anyway, but Lea 
Abbott of Braniff might have offered us one in celebration of his new 
daughter. The proud parents have named her Mary Lea. 

Bill Garrett, who flies for Zeke Strong of Graham, married last 
month, but tied the knot too late to be reported in this column. 
He and his bride honeymooned at Colorado Springs, and Bill still wears 
that dazed look. 

The Old Cowhand from the Bar Nothing won't have to worry 
about sweeping grasshoppers out of his Rancho when Max Parkison 
flies in from Hobbs. The Oil Well Drilling Company, who have Max 
to pilot their Stinson, have moved their base of operations from Hobbs 
to Dallas, and it’s off season on grasshoppers here. 

The Herschbach Drilling Company of Dallas have bought one of 
Continental Oil Company’s Lockheeds. They expect to take delivery 
on it as soon as Continental get their new one. 

L. E. Derryberry, manager of the Abilene Air Terminal, paid us a 
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visit this montl He was accompanied by Mrs. Derryberry and 
jaughter, Colles 

Doc Booth made e of those charter trips operators dream about 
but seldon ealize He flew the Booth-Henning Wasp Stinson to 
Kentucky where he met |! passenger and took him on a trip lasting 
ulmost two months and « g over half of the United States 

Dick Lowry of Braniff, with Mrs. Lowry and son, Richard, took 
A recent cat aunt ¢ I la via New Orleans with inspection 

More excitement was created Love Field October 6th when the 
fire truck with halt a doze Dallas Aviation School students on it 
breezed act the airport a uch per The goal was a tar wagon 

at was working on the runways and had caught fire No damage 
wa eported DOROTHY ¢ RODREICK 

Enid, Oklahoma 
Pilot’s Club Sponsors Air Show 

Sept Der the Stl tr P Club underwrote and sponsored an 
1 w featuring Joe Jac ind his tiny white plane “Pete,” a 
parachute mp by Pa Black Art Welty and Sid Maxfield for 
crowd thrillers,” Carl Wenstead, and “Reckless” Rex Murphy with 

R 1 show 

Some t the highlight were Paul Black became entangled in his 
first ct t< I he ad wer ar und one toot and the harness was 

rewy a d } neck With a start of only 2000 feet, this was 

hing short t bad wu ble Paul cracked his second chute which 
did open, and was then al to get loose from the first Wow! That 
boy spent a bad few second PrP. S I think Paul is looking for a 
different source f incon Art Welty spun the Stinson down to 
ubout 2 feet Most of I ght it was his laste flight To top 
everytl ff, as the final feature Joe Jacobson was going through 
everything in the book Pet when a valve head came off and went 
through a pistor If any of y Cub flyers think a forced landing 

a pus er j Pet This ship lands at around 90 mph, 
ind with a dead motor is ide a beautiful landing The inside 

has it that Joe is doubling for Alice Faye in the new picture, 

Tailspin, as, of « rse » flyer He brought his Benny Howard 
racer to I 1 direct trom ¢ Cleveland National Air Races In spite 
f a celebration going or the town, we drew the second largest 
crowd that ha ver beer the field This show is to be an annual 
event which Ww be enla ] ch year 

Some thirty it-of-tow flvers were entertained at Hangar 317 
it the Y neblood Hotel Sat lay night and Sunday luncheon Their 

t was the Pilot's ¢ ind from what I hear they really did right 
by the b 

Ww iring Field » for ise by the city fathers Those making 
ipplication ire Art Welt Vac Flying School, Spartan Flying 
Sc] l Tommy ( und | Clark, Francis Keen, and Edward 
Buse The pilots using t f i think that any of the boys are well 
rt hed Power to the be nan! 

Our ld friend, Harold K ired, airport manager tor seven years 
it Woodring Field, ha epted a post with the Department of Com 
nerce as aeronautical inspector at Washington, D. ¢ His position at 
the field has not been filled as yet, and quite a few of the boys are 
trying to get it It 1 golder pportunity for someone and they 
are all after it Betor lean e he disposed of his Ryan and Cub 50 
Francis R. Keen is acting manager 

Eugene McKnight has bee spending plenty of time in the air since 
the delivery of his Cub He has already received his solo license 
ind is well on his way t » Private Roy Morgan received his Private 
a his (Curtiss R bir tr m l rect t Lindsey on his last visit here 

The Inman Brothers paid » visit in their Ford and Boeing tri 
motors recently, bringing along their night flying equipment Their 
powerful searchlight attracted attention from everyone within a good 
many miles f the lirport They hopped passengers for three days 
ind did a land office | They also gave a parachute jump 
These boys hav t ver f pment and know how to draw the 


crowds WALLACE M ABBOTT and DR. KENNETH B. BOYLI 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Frenchy Visits Eastern Factories 


(svpP, t rt t ma 1 Mr Fuller $ assistant, made her last 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


landing recently. She is missed by all airport employees and many, 
many visitors 

Frenchy has just returned from a trip to the Pratt & Whitney, 
Wright, Jacobs, and Lycoming factories, spending about three days in 
each place in order to obtain more information on overhauling engines. 
He reports that his own business is rushing, as he has six engines in 
the shop now ready for overhauling, and has added three more em 
ployees to the payroll. Frenchy made the trip with Bill Hudson in 
the Beechcraft in seven hours and forty minutes. 

Dr. John R. Brinkley and Pilot McDonald of Del Rio, Texas, flew 
in recently in the Doctor's Lockheed Electra after spending a month's 
vacation in Knoxville, Tenn. Other recent visitors include: Les Bow- 
man in the Ryan from Dallas; Bob Glass flying a Beech; L. I 
Derryberry from Abilene flying a Waco; Lt. Camp from Barksdale 
Field flying a BT-2; Lt. Heber from Randolph Field flying a BT-2; 
Mr. Sheffield in a Rearwin from Hangar Six, Inc., San Antonio; Jack 
Overstreet in a Waco 


Ed Ritchey reports that charter trips are still keeping him in the 


uir these days. Ed has just completed another aerial map 

Tommie Newland, who will be remembered as Texas’ youngest pilot, 
has now at sothe age of 18 received his Commercial license 
McDonald has his solo license “Snookie” Clayton and Lester Byrd 


have received their private licenses MARGARET EWING 


Gainesville, Texas 
Raymond King Dies 


Since July i3th of this year there has been very little to write about 
in the interest of aeronautical activity on this field. It was On that 
date that Raymond P. King, transport pilot, A. & E. mechanic, a 
director in the Chamber of Commerce, a member of the school board, 
banker, outstanding civic leader, and airport manager, died suddenly 
of acute indigestion :n the Communication Station. Not only did this 
community lose one of its most useful citizens, but aviation also lost 
its greatest promoter and one of the most able pilots in North Texas 

Ac the time of his death, Mr. King had about 15 students lined 


up ready to solo. Part of them came from Ardmore; part from local 
ranks Since no other commercial pilot was to be found in these 
parts, student instruction was instantly cut off A short time later 


John Hastey appeared at Ardmore with a Cub and began taking up 
where King left off From all reports, Hastey is doing well with 
his students now—has about 35 or 40 regulars. One of his students 


has already bought a ship, and several others are contemplating the 


purchase of one Flying leoks good at Ardmore 
However, Gainesville is not completely devoid of flying. Dr. J. W 
Truitt can be seen flying his Cub almost every day. He has almost 


1 hundred hours on it now, and says that after a couple of hundred 


more he is going to buy a much larger and faster plane. Too, there 
is an identified glider on the field. Bob and Richard Timmis are 
flying their Challenger Robin occasionally, but will be with it more 
regularly as soon as the cotton season is over Both are cotton buyers 
und have been flying about eight years Frank Cobble, of the Texas 
State Comptroller's Department, has again about got his Longster ready 
to fly It was formerly equipped with a Szekley, but after Frank 
learned about the Szekley he decided to build his own motor About 
1 week ago he had it running for the first time, and, surprisingly 
enough, it turned up 1500 on the ground It weighs only 180 pounds 
and he says it will develop about 60 hp. He put it together with a 


Model A Ford crankcase, Chevrolet carburetor, cylinders of his own 
design and cast, which are numbered four, are inline, and aircooled, 
and miscellaneous parts of several other type of auto motors The 
Cobble” motor, as he has had it identified, is really an ingenious 
affair Also, there are left on the field a Cub and J5 Eaglerock, which 
belonged to Raymond King 

Dallas Aviation School had a Stearman up to spend the: night with 
us on September 19th. Of course, the school didn’t want the ship 
to spend the night here, but since the prop was bent double and half 
the lower wing was knocked off, they decided to leave it overnight 
You see, when it landed here it ground looped, dug in a Wing, and 


came to a stop on its nose VERNE BIVIN 
Glendale, California 
Plosserville Gets Strange Stinson 


It’s a lie No, it’s a Stinson But Stinson doesn’t build open 


ships. But Stinson did. Six of them. Five are in Honduras and this 
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is the sixth SO went the conversation when our begoggled Joe 


came in from Chicago with the Stinson Model “O.” The new Stinson 


Model “O” is a tandem, two-place, open, high wing monoplane. Very 
soon now Bob Parker will have all the gadgets installed and some 


" 


lucky blind flyer will have the honor of being the first to have the 


hood lowered over his head 
If the Acroncas had tongues they would be hanging out The 
new students keep them in the air constantly Our pride and joy, 


our beauty, ves, the blue and cream Fairchild has been seeing the 


country She has been flitting around to Arizona, New Mexico, Mex 
co, and all of California Old Faithful,” the Stinson ‘S, hasn't 
been far behind Both ships have been doing a lot of charter work 
The influx of new students just won't let Bob Jellison and Harry 
Camere rest Bob's bee t y with the Travelair and Harry with 


ith visitors Mr. and 
and spent an afternoon 
1e hood.” Others have 
f Oxnard, Dr. Knotts 
f Yuma. Ruth Chalmers and the gane from the field at Phoenix, 
Bob Silver f Boston ind Harvey Stephens, Tony Nace, and Ken 
Boocock f New York und Fred Craig of Bish yp, ypust to mention a 





tew 

Harry got tired of riding at 1 with Ivan Bell, Leslie Landau, 
und Jimmy Thompson this summer, and turned them loose. Now they 
are working steadily for their sol tickets Rocco Glorioso of New 
Iberia, La., has become a fixture He came up to get his private 
ticket with us and instead has decided to stay on. That private ticket 
$s cor D> very Plosserville has kept the inspector busy 
handing out private certificates the last couple of months Maxine 


Weber got hers recently, as did Larry Aicholz, Vance Coleman of 
Trona, Henry Baldi, and George Hoffman Warren Dallas had his 


renewed. Spence Shaw is about ready to get his. Chuck Huntington 


acquired his (¢ mmercial rating and Bob Ditfurth is expected to Zo 
ip f } | ted il soon 

Mr. | J. Brittain f Singapore was with us for a couple of weeks 
He worked hard and steadily for his sol certificate, but was unable 
to put in enough time before he had to sail Alan Carpenter returned 
to Memphis before | c ld get his private ticket 

New I f Pl lle are Jack Fraley, Larry Davis, Bill 


Allen, Phil Aquino, Howard W lliams, Jimmy Young, Noble Johnson, 
George and Nick De Moss, Marilyn Marriage, J]. B. Brown, Norman 

vel b Murphy. Woolie Reitherman,. H. S. Gladwin, Jr., Cal 
faxwell, Jr.. Ted Purcell, Bill Veinot, Merriam Russell, Carl 
Menke. Frank Pappas. Ralph Rosenbloom, D. B. Marshall and George 


Leingang 

Joe and Bob Jellison | ‘ taking turns taking care of the boys 
nder the hood Bob is readv to take his test for his rating, but is 
ist arking tim Carl I d f I n Producing Company of 
Shreveport was here and took f hours under the hood Bob Perlick 
und George Armistead took tin nder it just before the Bendix. Joe 
Ortego and Joe Ur id f Cia Aeronautical Del Sur in Mexico came 
p and put in t | t strument and ten hours night flving 
Gabe Fitzgerald, Spenc Kellogg, Jack Horner, and Bill Blaufuss have 
xcquired their ratings Rove Stetson of Guatamala put in quite a 
bit of time before returning Evelyn Hudson and Grace Huntington 
ure working steady with Joe ' truments lerrv Fairbanks, Don 
Ballard, and Ben McGlas} ur ilso putting in time chasing that 
elusive bea 1s R Hank I Larry Flahart of Chevenne Air 
Service was down for a few weeks but had to return Sid Gerow 
ilso came t ) f his wal 

The boys hav tried t wear it the field at Norco this summer 


The s} p can aln st find their way down there slone now, and the 
wimming wool j t doesn’t look r ht inless it has 1 Grand Central 


MAXINE SEARLE 


Houston, Texas 


Mr. Gene Meador, the fly Packard dealer, and guest, Mr. Packer, 


have been n iking the rounds in Gene’s Waco 
Helen Thevenot, the pilot deluxe from Dr. Pratt’s office, has been 
flying plenty this month She is a pilots’ friend from way back; 


always ready to help aviation 
Pilot Jack Roth has returned his photographic ship to St. Louis 


Sraniff Airways have placed their big Douglas planes in service in 


Fasterr Air Lines are breaking in their crews on the Sar Antonio 


repara y € at g 2 : servic ¢ it rute 
Old Man Wa from Lake Charles was in for a visit these past 
few da 
We were vlad to see Inspector Mevers during his brief stay here 
Dr. Wickerson of Brvan was a recent visitor in his Ranger Fairchild 


Dr. Scott of Temple was in for a brief stay in his Warner Fairchild 
Our airport management are to be congratulated on the rapid prog 
ess they are makings n the eld improvements 

red durine the month with a visit from Captain Eddie 

president of Eastern Air Lines, and Beverly Griffith, 


director f publ relations for the ume line These men have been 
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untiring in their efforts to improve aviation from every angle—C. M 
SCHOLES 


Joplin, Missouri 
Many Visitors Stop At Port 


4 demonstrator from the Monocoupe Aircraft Corp. in St. Louis 
spent the Ist demonstrating his plane to Dr De lar. Joe McC artney, 
1 former Joplin man, paid us a short visit flying his Rearwin on his 
return trip to Texas where he is now located. Art Goebel, flying 
his Boeing pursuit, which, incidentally, was purchased from Howard 
Hughes, stayed overnight, demonstrating some of his famous sky 
writing to an admiring audience the following day Don Blazer and 


wife from Pittsburg, Kansas, flying a Challenger Travelair, called on 
the Harper Aircraft Co. to purchase some parts to be delivered to the 


Pittsburg field R. C. Clayton and Cliff Downing of Springfield spent 


Sunday in Joplin flying down in their Stinson Dr Farrell Webb 
und family from Kansas City have paid us several visits this month, 
also in a Stinson Mr. Sammons of the Sammons and Robertson Con 
tracting Co urrived from Huntington, West Virginia, in a new 


Fairchild 

Other visitors were: Captain Ready flying a low-wing, all-metal 
North American army bomber from Kansas City; Verne Brown fron 
Springfield in his Sports Cub; Glen McConnel in an Aeronca from 
Parsons, Kansas, to have his plane serviced by the Harper Aircraft Co.; 
also Aeroncas from Amarillo, Texas, Springheld, Mo., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Coffeyville, Kansas, and Fort Worth, Texas; Mr. Herndon en 
route to Kansas City from Neosho flying a Waco; a Taylor Cub bound 
for Chanute; a Stinson enroute to Kansas City; and a Beechcraft owned 
by the Wilcox Oil Co 

Merrill Carpenter has his Carpenter Special, which was built in 
Joplin, hangared with the Harper Aircraft Co We are anxiously 
awaiting its test flight 

Department of Commerce Inspector Illich paid us his regular 
monthly visit flying a Fairchild All planes were reported in fine 
shape Milo Jackson came up for a private and Merschel Yost for a 
solo license 

Soloists this month in the Cub were Wilbur Staib of Diamond, 
Mo., John Carines of Riverton, Kansas, and Don Richard and H. I 
Yost of Joplir New students are Stanley Bratton, P. K. Mart, Billy 
Kelly, John Bair, Mr. Millard, Mr. Puff, George and Ray Smith, 
Forrest Estes, J. E. Edison, and Clarence Salkil HELEN HARPER 


Kilgore, Texas 


Business Good For Aeronca Distributor 


[he North Texas Aeronca Sales, distributors of Aeronca airplanes 
in the northern part of Texas, have announced that Mr. J. J. Hood 
of Amarillo, Texas, has just taken delivery on a new Continental-50 
Aeronca. Mr. Hood reports making the trip back from the factory 
in a little over 12 hours 

Mr. Robert H. Talley, Marshall, Texas, has placed an order for 
a new Aeronca and is to be at the factory on October 13 to take 
delivery 

Mr. Davis Speight, Wa Texas, has also entered his order for a 
new Continental > Aeronca and expects to have it in W aco 1round 
the last of October 

Vernon Gi wer, Elder Field pilot and instructor, 15s flying a Stinson 
for Mr. A. V. Riley, Kilgore business man They are keeping the 
plane in the hangar at Tyler at present because of lack of storage 
space at the Kilgore airport 

Jerome Jenkins, Kilgore drilling contractor, has purchased an OX-5 


Travelair fron Herb Hansen Mr Jenkins has been flying for sev 





LEADS THE FIELD 
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In Pertormance, Appearance 
and Ease of Contr 
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TAYLORCRAFT 
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Write, today, for complete specifications of this sensa- 
tional new low-price airplane and name of nearby Taylor- 
craft dealer. 


TAYLOR-YOUNG AIRPLANE CO. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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ral yea His air from Sweetwater, and J. O. Womack flew to Dallas recently in Newt's 
f f is w 1 ‘ wl Stinsor 
we i | ill During the past m mth J. B. Nehls, local Chevrolet dealer and 
Dr. R pt und t bee Stinson owner, made several trips to Dallas, Graham, and Houston. 
af t H is | Hying George Hearne and his Aeronca from Shreveport are frequent vis- 
Ta B \ ‘ ( M Robert tors on our field Katherine Waters and Polly Parker, also of 
recent f | Sh Shreveport, paid us a visit recently 
| Rya Fudg We are told Jack Stewart and Bill Campbell visited the field recently in the 
at i I tootl games ew Luscombe 50—some airplane!!! I'll take Luscombe. 
Markers have been placed atop the National Guard Armory Build- 
\ f S f want to | w that ng in South Marshall to direct airmen to the port. Rumor has it that 
ind " contract has been let for additional markers to be placed atop the 
\ , f ( t Cor ‘ hangar V. G. PROVENZA 
. | tf B Hay . , i 
Mr. S | : | ponsible for Miami, Florida 
| ; ; \l ; 
, ; oe Form Professional Instructors Assn. 
. H T} correspondent has just returned from a most interesting session 
and } ' <a au it Orlando, Florida, where Ed Nilson held forth in all his glory in 
Mr. 5S : K D New celebration of the 10th anniversary of Orlando’s Municipal Airport, 
ind had ' ce ' ind during which celebration some of us found time to form among 
fil . H 1 . her things, a Professional Instructors’ Association. This association 
f 1M ! combines itself with the Florida Aviation Association, the latter now 
| > | ! 1. K , StepT iffiliating with NAA 
| i Mel ‘ | . 7 ¥ om: , here It was swell to have Grove Webster there—the latter you know is 
3 Shes ; the new head of the Private Flying Section of the CAA, and in the 
nes . ‘ j f this writer no one better qualified or more enthusiastic 
: ' for private flying could be found. Grove was out hunting for opinions 
; . 0 . -. und ideas to put more private pilots in the air, and he got plenty of 
: : : ~ ' The Department was represented in this district by our old friend, 
: y Wiley Wright of the Second Regional District at Atlanta, who prom 
R ' Mr lack ed the closest cooperation of the Department in attempting to bring 
it censes within the reach of all those interested 
Ba : . , Ni fficers of the new Instructors Association were chosen, but an 
: ' idditional meeting will be held within the next 60 days when more 
. Edd W ' r ; , ‘ letailed plans will be forthcoming and no doubt officers will be elected. 
P ; , 7 p " " j . The reason for the association lies in the fact that we would like 
: , ‘ have continuity n methods of instruction between all instructors 
, urea, and to promote if possible a greater number of new 
Lafayette, La. tudents who it is now felt are retarded in number and continuance 
ertain restriction n the new regulations We feel the time has 
N. A. A. Has Active Month when experimenting should be stopped, and believe it is time for 
’ e public to either accept aviation as it should be accepted, if per 
' : , ; — .- : tted to do so, or else a lot of us should quit laboring under an 
Lata , . ae t that w hav held tor a number of years that it 4s possible 
Presid 
! t is the desire f the new Florida Instructors’ Association to get 
. . . . : pie the ur with licenses We believe that it should be easier 
' H VA for them t get cense tor private flying, but by the same token we 
A . ur st as desirou f knowing that each in the organization is using 
D ‘ wr , ime approximate system of instruction, and doing whatever is 
j ' V i | 
fH ( | \ H , ¢ , ” ial . t 1 ik d P ots 
pee agg Miami will do her share The few instructors in this area are 
' . S aa: 2 ady nd willing ¢t lo whatever is necessary to promote the spirit 
. . : Ib , 3 , : t tne t itr ind we believe that other states will do well to 
' :' , : ;, Bh a estigate the same moves among their instructors The new CAA 
Xa , ' . Ss < . VY cooperate It is our opinion that they want to, and if 
, . ; . 4 can all get together we can all pull in the right direction and 
: R M é ne honest-to-goodness flying in motion which will pay 
livid 1 to the perators manutacturers, and all of aviation, which 
Marshall, Texas what me of us have hoped for for many, many years KARI 
Much Activity At Marshall OELTER 
. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Betw Kept ! Operators Report Many New Students 
: I " 4 T 
tl Mar | . led t work " | ted Aero Corporation reports the following new students from 
b ‘ ‘ | { K S Antonio: Pat Kinks. Sam Wolff. Leslie Sansom, Joe Raymond, Gene 
be ‘ f ( ( held Hartmangruber, Ralph Pressler, and Buster Coward of the Tune 
| . ( Wranglers, pop dance orchestra: from Junction; J. W. McLendan, 
ro \ ' Callan Grahan from Colombus, Keith Stewart 
p ‘ ( ‘ Ships sold recently by U. A. C. include an Aeronca C-3 to Ernest 
R | " ’ Goslin of Ingleside, Texas, an Aeronca KC to J. A. Knolle of Mathis, 
’ Texas, a Curtiss Wright Jr. to Chas. Brient and R. W. Montgomery 
. : la | " | ( Dm. VV Dh t San Anton » an Aeronca K to (¢ I Murray ot W oodsboro, Texas 
at @& ; : : < + O : C. D. Wallrath, secretary-treasurer of U. A. C. reports that their 
ge ' ' p ss P hs. two new Aeronca 50's are meeting with the great approval of students 
Re j ‘ . Qa , c Vx ur s are Keeping Dusy 
Waco ; wR S o Mle \ J rerpe and Paul Daily, both executive of United Aero, have 
, ( 1 ‘ 6c \\ K R L : recently been on several sales trips into West Texas and the lower Rio 
| ’ j 4 ' ) . \ if de v illey 
; ie New students at Hangar Six, Inc., include; Jack McCluskey, sales 
The Mar | S fle 4 ) n ti nan for Premier Food Products Co.. W. S. Dawson, LeRoy Byars, 
' . . : w Ryan SI] D. C. Buchanan, Phil Gillette, Geo. Hoff, Tommy Moseley, radio tech- 
ind a R nician for the San Antonio Police Department, Billy Paschal, M. H. 


Newt Bads . 2 I ey Harw i cal visitor Shumard, Miss Mary Benson, H. A. Trevillyen, and P. M. Keating. 
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The Pearl Brewery of San Antonio, having several air-minded em- Margaret Akin, who was chairman of the Courtesy Committee. Mrs. 
ployees, banded together and formed the Pearl Brewery Flying Club, Ross may settle somewhere around the state of Kansas, while Dr. Akin 
consisting of eight members, all taking lessors at Hangar Six. Original went to Lake Charles, La 
members are; C. O. McCurdy, J. A. Seffel, L. A. Bursch, Al Patino, Saw Moffitt Pugh in town—thought he was supposed to be off at 
H. J. Campbell, H. L. Dennis, C. H. McKennon, and M. C. Turvmer. school. Ray Walsh left for Randolph Field to enter the October class 

Piper Aircraft discontinued trailer deliveries of new Cubs in favor MARJORIE LEE GOODWIN 


of flyaway delivery. Hangar Six solved the problem by sending gradu 


ate students to Lock Haven after new ships. John Frost, Jr. took the Texarkana, Arkansas 


» . > > S » £0 . 

first delivery, flying back a new Cub Sport with the 5 _ on American May Make Stop 
tinental, which Hangar Six sold to Aubrey Hatcher and Dr. Delos ot Harold Bell has returned from Leland, Miss.. where he has been 
Robstown. The sale was made through More’s Flying Service of Corpus dusting cotton for the last several months. Harold has bought a new 
Christi, dealers under Hangar Six Cub 50, and will probably go after it soon 

Clint Thompson, manager of Hangar Six, Inc., Cessna distributors Howard Webb. Phil Dunklin. and Harvey Ashford flew to Tulse 
for the Lone Star State, took delivery at the factory of a new C-39 cecenale ia Phils Seinen 
Cessna Airmaster which went to L. A. Yates of San Antonio Bill Proctor is practicing for a private in his Aeronca K Bill has 

More’s Flying Service t Corpus Christi took delivery on thei been doing quite a bit of flying around the country, building up those 
second Cub to accommodate their increased student enrollment. This _— led | ; 

id mucn neeaer wurs 

gives them three student ships, two Cubs and one Great Lakes. Eddie Recent visitors were: |. ¢ Tankersley, of Little Rock, in a Fair 


Johnson, well-known South Texas pilot, was hired by More’s Flying child; Jack Phillips of Dallas; Jessie Bristowe in a B-1 Ryan; F. A. 
Service as chief flight instructor TOM FARRIS 


Snell of Dallas in a Spartan; Buck Carter in Lion Oil’s Stinson; Cotton 
Sh L es Jeter in a Wasp Stinson; and Ted Young of Shreveport in a new Cessna. 
reveport, oulsianda Ray Walsh is singing a merry tune these days, as he is headed for 
Emery On Road To Recovery Randolph Field next week, instead of next March 
Bob Emery, instructor, and Edward Rhoades, student, were injured There is much talk of American Airlines stopping here. The 
in the crackup of Newt Badgett’s Ryan, which was allegedly due to Congressmen from this district and the Chamber of Commerce are 
motor failure Bobbie was seriously hurt, but is now on the road doing their best It would certainly help the airport if American 
to recovery His pals at the field are happy that he can do some of would make at least one stop a day GEORGE LOGAN. 
that convalescing at the airport. Newt, by the way, is using “Toots”’ 
Womack’s Ryan while the other is being rebuilt at the factory. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Bob Wilson received his solo license Johnny Webster sold out his Much Activity At Commercial Port 
share of the green Aeronca to the other Club members—and, speaking 
of that particular plane, Harry Miller wants us to know that he Big event of the fall season at Tulsa Commercial Airport was Fred 
simonized it of his own free will He did a good job, too I Cooper's deluxe solo party on Saturday evening, October 8th. 
F. C. “Pop” Nagle’s Challenger Eagle Rock was a complete washout Cooper didn’t let the long gray whiskers grow on his solo act before 
when he had trouble while sending boll-weevils and other bugs in the celebrating, for he passed his solo test only the week before throwing the 
same category to their eternal sleep “Pop” is still alive and kicking party. One reason for the promptness was his impending annual trip 
He plans to continue this interesting business in Florida, flying a J-5 to South America, for Cooper heads Fred E, Cooper, Inc., world dis- 
Stinson for I. W. Stephens tributor of Allis-Chalmers oil field hoisting equipment, and in_ his 
Shreveport is now minus two very fine W. N. A. A. members—Mrs business, for the past sixteen years, he has used the airlines and private 
Edward H. Ross, who was president of the Shreveport Unit, and Dr aircraft in his travels in this country and in South America. A year 
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Diatnibutona fon 


Texas. Oklahoma. Louisiana. 
Mississippi. Arkansas 
and New Mexico 
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Form International Balsa Corp. 


7 The formation of a new organization, the International Balsa 
Corporation, with headquarters in Jersey City and mills and kilns in 
Guayaquil, Equador, was announced. The corporation is an affiliate of 
the Lignum-Vitae Products Corporation. The corporation will produce, 
mport, and deal in kiln-dried balsa wood, cut to dimension, but will 
ot fabricate or manufacture finished products of the material, Balsa 
A } ised 1 many helds where lightness, strength, insulation, isola- 

buoyancy, etc., are important, und is used in aircraft cabins, for 

d proot g pa els, etc 


Minimum Requirements For NAA Racers 


e The National Aeronautic Association Contest Board recently took 
act to increase the satety of air racing by authorizing its secretary, 
Willia R. Enyart, to inform the Protessional Racing Pilots Chapter 
he NAA that beginning January 1, 1939, no planes will be per 
ted to race in contests sanctioned by the NAA unless they meet 
ew n equirements as to performance, structural strength, 


nd ftiyinge characteristics I he details ot the new requirements were 


ynnounced, and it is understood that they will not be made effec 


ve until race plane designers and racing pilots have an opportunity 
to eXamine them and make suggestions 

Charles E. Parker, chairman of the contest board, stated that the 
bjective of the new requirements would be to throw as many addi 


I ifeguards IS possi dle iround high speed racing without unduly 


ng the e ot the most advanced methods of construction in 

cing planes. He stated also that the contest board considered the 
iblishment t ew satet standards in construction as an important 
extension of its efforts to increase safety in racing, which in the past 
have largely Deer ac ted to establishing rules for the conduct and 
ng of races, and laying out race courses. During the past year 

the « test board technical committee, whose members include Fred 
Weick, f rmerly senior 1eronautical engineer of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Dr. Alexander Klemin, dean of New York 
University College of Aeronautics, Richard Palmer, chief engineer of 


Vultee Aircraft Company, and Keith Ryder, prominent race plane de 
tudied the problem of safety in air racing, and it was at 


committee § sSugReest ! that basic minimum requirements were 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, of SOUTHERN FLIGHT, published monthly at 
Fort Worth, Texas, for October, 1938. 


State of Texas ss 
County of Tarrant 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared George E. Haddaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 41}, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Southwestern Aviation Publishing Co., Inc., Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Editor: George FE. Haddaway, Fort Worth, Texas 
Business Manager: A. T. Barrett, Jr.. Fort Worth, Texas 
Managing Editor: Lee S. Thomas, Fort Worth, Texas 
2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock.) 
Southwestern Aviation Publishing Co., Inc., Ledger Bldg... Fort Worth 
Stockholders: 
George E. Haddaway 
A. T. Barrett, Jr. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
A. Fort Worth, Texas 
D. L. Johnson Fort Worth, Texas 
J. W. Herbert Fort Worth, Texas 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: NONE. 

i. That the two paragraphs above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association. or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publications only). 
(Signed) George E. Haddaway, 
Editor and President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1938. 

(Signed) HERBERT WEILER. 


My commission expires June 1, 1939. 
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AIRPLANES AND ENGINES wasecnsimagevatnlenen uae 
coccccccccccccececcccccccoscecsooseccosacesces eeccees AERONCA C-3 1935, airplane perfect, engine just majored, ship 
VELIE CAVALIER—Just completely recovered. Motor topped. Will fast _selesnsed $e 
call . - — : : ARROW SPORT ‘37 Deluxe gullwing, 90 hrs. Winter enclosure $1250 
e for Curtiss Robin or similar heavy ship. L. A. Graves, 415 ARROW SPORT ‘37 Del ine O80 thes fishin tall 
So. Broadway, Brownwood, Texas. wheel ane Gunweng. _— gaits, $900 
; . BEECHCRAFT 36 285 Jacobs, a | radio, majored, 150 hrs. $6750. 
FOR SALE: C-37 CESSNA, less than 200 hours total time. Like new BEECHCRAFT 1936, 285 Jacobs, 2-way radio, 150 hrs. since 
throughout. New steel prop. Extra gas tank. Will deliver anywhere BEECHCRAFT 420 Wright. Perfect Condition. All instrs. $6900 
in U. S. for expenses. $4350. Art Whitaker, Portland Airport, Port- BEECHCRAFT Wasp Jr. 450 hp. Total 100 hrs. Horizon, gyro 
land, Oregon. compass, two-way radio, all instrs., 4 parachutes, night equip- 
ment $15850 
SALE OR TRADE: CUSTOM WACO ‘35 Model CUC, 285 Wright R-760- major. B-F instrs. Looks like new $6750 
E-1, 35 hrs. since new motor installation. Latest type crankcase, cylin- CESSNA 1936, 145 Warner, sp 1 instr ts and equip- 
oon, ate — se. ag or — 7 ~ene ship. Merritt Craft, ott. cial” “Gai grape eye isi — 
7 e rawfor g., Birmingham, Ala. el. Color gold. Just relicensed. Perfect condition 
FAIRCHILD ‘34 Model 24 Warner 145 hp. Bank and turn, ratio 
FOR SALE: Single place racer with Wright E-4 Hisso 204 hp. motor. of climb, RCA receiver, wheel pants $2750 
Very dependable. This plane has set of Wedell-Williams racer ply- HOWARD 1937 DGA-8, 320 Wright, Sperry insts., 2-way radio, 900 
wood wings, carries 100 gals. gas, cruises at 180, top 220. Will carry L ~ hy, equip., —— condition = 
larger motor if desired. Owner will sell or trade. Box 910, Southern OenE aD ELSCTER. Wen a pM mae Pa 
Flight. licensed $750 
WILL TRADE: Matthews twin cabin motor cruiser, 38 feet, ten inches STINSON, late 36, 260 Lycoming. RCA Compass, Hamilton 
long, 11 foot beam, 150 hp. engine, all modern conveniences, large gas Cont. Prop, night and blind flying, 50 hrs. since major $5950 
tanks, Lux system, enclosed bridge deck, radio, many extras, com- STINSON ee Wasp Jr. 450 hp. Complete with 
pletely refinished and in excellent condition; for late model Beechcraft everythi f $14950 
or Stinson airplane in first class condition. Boat at Galveston. Inven- STINSON ‘38 245 Lyc., Smith con. prop., 2-way radio, blind 
tory and ful] particulars to interested parties. Communicate with insts., app. 650 hrs., looks and flies like new $5500. 
W. G. Green, 705 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. pit 4d 1S. Ship and engine  -y ~ —— = $1250 
° ght, no e since ory overhaul, 
FOR SALE: DeLuxe-90 LeBlond Rearwin Sportster, many extras, 260 special job, blind and night flying, Ham. Cont. Prop. $8500 
hours, PERFECT, a steal at $1650. Tom A. Lochridge, Rosharon, Texas. WACO J-5 Open, 3-place. New Cover. 85 hrs. since major. 
J-6-5 BSO WACO. Only 100 hours total time. Steel propeller. Air. a Sy Se Ole ee oe 
plone ant a. in pactont a Price: $1195. Louin Berry, Jr.. WACO ‘37 Custom Demonstrator. Jacobs 285 hp. 55 hours $9999 
sacha Fists. Fest Werth, Sones. WACO AMBULANCE 36 285 Wright, radio compass, wane - 
mitter, Hamilton con. prop., exceptionally fine 500. 
Ce eeeen Gk ee ten, ee ee Se ee a WACO ‘34 Std. Wright 250 hp. Landing lights, radio receiver $3250 
wt Sying eguigment, eubeues: cone, ie WACO 1934, 210 Continental, radio, sensitive altimeter, bank 
— sate and oes oxen. — ~— _~ HP hf ‘4° "y Fleet pane mg “lim 10 hres one euaien . $2750 
mode in good condition. riced right for quick sale e us an ° ’ . 
offer. Box 56, Southern Flight, Ledger Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. LOUAE TRAMENOTTOR Soon Saw - bt oo 
HEELS d brak 950x12 0 
WHEELS, complete with tires an rakes, size x 
eneeens PARACHUTE. Russell Silk. Clean and perfect $40 
EXHIBITION PARACHUTE outfit. Irvin special built. 30 foot main Complete description on request. Trades. Time Payment, 50% down. 
back pack with 24 foot Irvin chest pack. Jumped only fifteen times. 
Cost $600.00 new. Owner must sell. Will take $350.00. JOHNNY'S REG L. ROBBINS 
PARACHUTE & EQUIPMENT CO., OAKLAND AIRPORT, OAKLAND, Administration Bldg.—Phone 6-4287 
CALIFORNIA. _— 5 
Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 
—FOR SALE— 
3S - NEWLY ETCHED Challenger Curtiss Reed prop, $65; J-5 crankshaft, $40; 
FAIRCHILD ‘45 Demonstrator. Beautiful Raymond Loewy styling Inertia starter, J-5, $25; Pistons, cylinders, rear case for J-5, make offer. 
and special interior finish. Total time less than 100 hrs. Priced Buster Trimble, Box 912, Southern Flight. 


for quick sale. 


1938 WARNER-POWERED FAIRCHILD ‘24 Hand rubbed finish, _7 
Raymond Loewy styling, craft tex upholstery, special paint job. 








Turn and Bank, Rate of Climb, Sensitive Altimeter, Directional * 
Gyro, Jaeger clock, Radio Receiver, Steerable tail wheel, Quick 
Release doors. A bargain for cash. 

TAYLORCRAFT—Iust refinished, motor majored and in top con- Dintribetes 


dition, brakes, tail wheel and extras $1150.00 cash 


KINNER R-5 160 hp, no time since major overhaul. Price on request. | LANE 
CONTINENTAL 210 hp engine, no time since major overhaul. | REARWIN AIRP Ss 


Bargain for cash. 


WRIGHT GYPSY engine parts for sale. Southeastern Texas | 
The following instruments for sale at bargain price: 3 Turn and and | 
Bank; 2 Rate of Climb; | Sensitive Altimeter: 2 Aperiodic Com. és 
pass; 3 Pioneer Compass; 3 Altimeters. Southwestern Louisiana 
AIR ACTIVITIES, INC. —— | 
Municipal Airport Houston, Texas | 


Demonstrator at 








QUIZ SYSTEM, 1435 FLOWER ST., GLENDALE, CALIF. 








Howard Hughes Airport, Houston, Tex. | 
PILOTS-QUIZ SYSTEM | 
Revised June 1938, contains new Civil Air Regulations, Aircraft, Address All Correspondence and Telegrams to 
Engines, Navigations and Meteorology with questions and an- 
swers. $2.00 postpaid. Tom A. Lechridge. Rosharon, Texas | 
| 
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M. I. T. Wind Tunnel 


(Continued from page 15) 


150 to 1.200 R. P. M. The air stream is turned around 
the corners by crescent-shaped vanes so designed that 
the direction is changed efficiently and in such a manner 
that a uniform cross section of air velocity is maintained. 
Vanes in the two corners are hollow and are fitted with 
an interior cold water spray as a means of cooling the 
air stream. In order further to regulate the air stream 
temperature, the entire outside of the tunnel is sprayed 
with water during operation and the temperature is con- 
trolled to a maximum of 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 

All test data is recorded from the test section by means 
of electrically operated recording instruments. The test 
section inside the tunnel is of wooden construction and 
is in the shape of an ellipse 7 feet 6 inches high, 10 
feet wide and 15 feet long. 

A removable panel in the steel shell and a smaller 
door which operates on large floating hinges, provide 
access to the interior of the tunnel. Both these openings 
are located inside of the new laboratory control building 
which has been erected adjacent to the tunnel. 

In order to provide for expansion and contraction due 
to ranges in temperatures and pressure and to reduce 
operating stresses, the tunnel is suspended by a system 
of flexible hangers except at the motor section where it 
is fixed to a concrete foundation. 

Being subjected to high pressures and near vacuum, 
the tunnel had to be leakproof. It was proved to be 
so, by an hydrostatic test made by filling the structure 
with 320,000 gallons of water, and creating a gauge 
pressure of 54 pounds per square inch, or 25 per cent 
in excess of the intended working pressure. 

The Wright Wind Tunnel will be put to use immedi- 
ately testing various aircraft models under different 
pressure and velocity conditions, and will also be used 
during the college year for the instruction of under- 
graduate engineers. 





Mother, Wife and Pilot 
(Continued from page 13) 


> 


C-34 and now owns the Cessna C-37, equipped with two- 
way radio and for instrument flying. She has at this 
writing 705 flying hours, including 165 hours blind 
flying. 

Scattered in the wake of this flying housewife, whose 
soaring wings must ever be clipped by the duties of 
home, are no scintillating records for the public prints, 
but only the safe and sound accomplishments of a flying 
enthusiast and private citizen. Every move planned and 
executed with precision, Every obstacle overcome with 
characteristic energy and cool purpose. Picture a lone 
woman pilot with only a year’s experience making a 
forced landing in a small field lying between mountain 
ridges. It’s a cinch if some flighty exhibitionist who had 
taken up flying to impress her sewing club found herself 
in that spot aviation would lose a convert. 


UT flying is not an ostentation with Florence Boswell; 
it's a necessity. Once she had found herself soaring 

off into space, the rush of wind in her ears, and her reflec- 
tion a fleeting shadow among the multi-shaped patterns 
of earth below, Florence Boswell found escape from her 
busy world of lectures, nursing, teaching and mothering. 
Once down in Arkansas’ mountains, she located some 
minor trouble in her engine, repaired it, and managed a 
takeoff from a hospitable little cornfield. She had only 
been flying a year, but her preparation was adequate. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


This typical American housewife with her usual efficiency 
could repair a motor. 


During the National Air Races at Cleveland, Mrs. 
Boswell was chairman of the women’s committee on ar- 
rangements. She is governor of the North Central See- 
tion of 99's, national organization of active women flyers. 

How she finds time to attend her multiple duties is the 
marvel of her national complement of airmen and air- 
women. The answer is her calm, unflurried adjustment 
to any given situation. If Dr. Boswell has a particularly 
puzzling case to diagnose or Louis is having trouble with 
his algebra, Florence will probably come up with the 
answers. If Louise doesn’t like her new party dress or 
if Robert's Ave-Maria is a bit off key. it’s Florence’s 
headache. 

And if it’s Florence herself flying down to Jackson for 
an aviation barbecue, or heading off Texas way to visit 
her in-laws, you can rest assured she’s part and parcel 
of the grand school whose impress upon private flying 
through thought and deed has converted it from a 


thrilling avocation into a great and growing industry. 





Ranger Endurance Test 
(Continued from Page 19) 


bottom of each piston is of 15° taper design with a nar- 
row working surface to effectively scrape oil from the 
barrels. The width of this working surface is a function 
of the wear on the ring. The increase in its dimension 
was nominal. On all piston rings the original tool marks 
are plainly visible, as shown on the enlarged photo- 
graph. There were no indications whatsoever of pitting, 
corrosion, or feather edging. All rings were free in 
their grooves, and only those rings in the top grooves 
showed a slight carbon deposit inside the ring grooves. 


Data on the piston ring tension and gaps taken from 
the Inspection report shows negligible change from the 
original conditions. Tension was measured on a cali- 
brated scale and piston ring gap before and after test 
checked in a ring gauge of basic cylinder diameter. 


Inspection of the valve gear operating mechanism, 
consisting of forged steel rockers supported in needle 
bearings on the rocker shafts, and with ball-type valve 
adjusting screws and crowned rollers, indicated an in- 
definite service life for these parts. All the rollers showed 
good bearing on the center of the cams. Rocker shafts 
were very smooth and wear on these parts could not be 
measured. In three cases the needles in the rocker arm 
bearings showed a slight increase in end play. Valves 
were measured to determine any change in length, and 
the maximum increase was found to be negligible for any 
of the twelve valves. 


The cadmium silver steel backed bearings, used in 
the connecting rods, were in exceptionally good condi- 
tion as were the pins and journals of the crankshaft. 
all again indicating no measurable wear durig the test. 
Except for two very small spots in the center main 
bearing, the fifty-hours of full throttle operation had 
produced no visible or measurable change, in the condi- 
tion of any of the bearings. These spots, consisting of a 
group of small checks in the bearing metal, could not 
have affected the service life of the bearing. 


All cylinder barrels were smooth and well polished, 
free from any signs of corrosion, marks or scratches. 
There was no measurable taper and the average of six 
measurements for wear recorded on each barrel showed 
between 0.0002” and 0.0005”, an entirely negligible 
change. 























Fly at ease ... with ease! 











It takes only a ten-minute hop in the new 
4-place Fairchild “24” to convince you that 
it is by far the easiest handling cabin Air- 
plane in America! 

Immediately after a short, quick, fast- 
climbing take-off, a slight turn of the tab 
control brings the plane to normal horizon- 
tal position. From then on, hands-off flying 
is the rule rather than the exception. 

On cross-country trips you can sit back in 
restful relaxation. The “24's” inherent bal- 
ance literally grooves it into the selected 


course. If you’re flying for sport, you can 


whip the ship around .. . slow or fast 
long lazy loops or steep power dives. There 
is always that instant response ; that feeling 
of strength and sturdiness ... no vibration, 
no strain, no wing deflection, no fear! 

You deliberately slow it down. You ease 
the stick completely back. Instead of a 
neck-jerking whip-stall or a lurching spin, 
you only settle slowly ‘ slower than a 
parachute ... with the wings horizontal 


and the ship in perfect control. Landing 


in even the most restricted areas... is 


simplicity itself! 


It can be stated without exaggeration that 
a flight in the new Ranger or Warner pow- 


ered 4-place “24” will over-shadow any 
seemingly perfect flying experience you may 


have ever enioved. 


AIR ACTIVITIES, Inc. 


Howard Hughes Airport Houston, Texas 
Diatnibutona of the 


FAIRCHILD x9 3 








HE shining dome of the new 

HYDROMATIC quick-feathering 
propeller has already become a fa- 
miliar sight in American aviation. 
Five major United States air lines 
have either installed it as regular 
equipment, or have entered produc- 
tion orders. 

Only the Hydromatic propeller 
offers: (1) a quick-feathering action; 


(2) a principle of operation utilizing 


the fundamental forces of oil pres- 
sure and centrifugal moments; (3) a 
complete system of pressure lubri- 
cation; (4) a basic type of construc- 
tion that has been proven structurally 


sound during millions of service hours. 


HAMILTON SANDY I PROPELLERS 


ONE OF THE "FOUR I MNOS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





